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FROM EDGEHILL TO COMPTON 
WYNYATES. 


WE drove along the lonely ridge 

Last night, towards the edge of dark. 
A single star in tranquil skies 

Shone white above the dreaming park; 


And over all the shadowy plain 
Of empty fields and fading trees 
The darkness slowly crept and filled 
The dewy hollows of the leas, 


From the pale gold of dying elms 
And auburn of the beeches drew 

The radiant tints, and gently hid 
The unknown woods of misty blue. 


Then, as we journeyed in the dusk, 
And heard the wild owls hoot and cry 
From moss-grown barns and haggard trees, 
Our talk was all of things gone by; 


Until we almost seemed to see 
Lord Essex lead his troops again, 

And hear the thund’ring crash and thud 
Of Rupert’s horsemen on the plain. 
Speaker. C. FELLOWEs. 


“IF I WERE FAIR.” 
[‘ Then she looked into her mirror.’’] 


IF I were fair! 
If I had little hands and slender feet; 
If to my cheeks the color rich and sweet 
Came at a word, and faded at a frown; 
If I had clinging curls of burnish’d brown; 
If I had dreamy eyes aglow with smiles, 
And graceful limbs, and pretty girlish wiles; 
If I were fair, Love would not turn aside; 
Life’s paths, so narrow, would be broad and 

wide, 
If I were fair! 


If I were fair, 
Perhaps like other maidens I might hold 
A true heart’s store of tried and tested gold. 
Love waits on Beauty, though sweet Love 
alone, 
It seems to me, for aught might well atone. 
But Beauty’s charm is strong, and Love obeys 
The mystic witchery of her shy ways. 
If I were fair, my years would seem so few; 
Life would unfold sweet pictures to my view, 
If I were fair! 


If I were fair, 
Perhaps the baby, with a scream of joy, 
To clasp my neck would throw away its toy, 
And hide its dimples in my shining hair, 
Bewilder’d by the maze of glory there! 
But now —oh! shadow of a young girl’s face; 
Uncolor’d lips that Pain’s cold fingers trace, 
You will not blame the child whose wee hands 


close, 
Not on the blighted bud, but on the rose 
So rich and fair. 
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Tf I were fair, 
Oh! just a little fair, with some soft touch 
About my face to glorify it much ! 
If no one shunn’d my presence, or my kiss, 
My heart would almost break beneath its 
bliss. 
’Tis said, each pilgrim shall attain his goal, 
And perfect light shall flood each blinded 
soul, 
When day’s flush merges into sunset’s bars, 
And night is here. And then beyond the stars 
I shall be fair! 


Spectator. EDITH RUTTER. 


ASPIRATION. 
THE rarest of honeysuckle is on the hedgetop 


igh, 
The seddlent of rose-red apples swings on 
the good tree’s crest; 
The gladdest of songs and singers are lost in 
the heart of the sky. 
Hark to the lark, and his anthem, soaring 
away from the nest. 
Go higher and higher and higher, the high- 
est is ever the best! 


Green are the fields of the earth, holy and 
sweet her joys; 
Take and taste, and be glad —as fruit and 
blossom and bird, 
But still as an exile, soul; then hey! with a 
singing voice, 
For the stars and sun and sweet heaven, 
whose ultimate height is the Lord! 
Ripe, lovely, and glad you shall grow, in 
the light of his face and his word. 
Good Words. KATHARINE TYNAN. 


THE FOLK-MOTE BY THE RIVER. 


1T was up in the morn we rose betimes 
From the hall floor hard by the row of limes. 


It was but John the Red and I, 
And we were the brethren of Gregory. 


And Gregory the Wright was one 
Of the valiant men beneath the sun, 


And what he bade us that we did, 
For ne’er he kept his counsel hid. 


So out we went, and the clattering latch 
Woke up the swallows under the thatch. 


It was dark in the porch, but our scythes we 
felt 
And thrust the whetstone under the belt. 


Through the cold garden boughs we went 
Where the tumbling roses shed their scent. 


Then out a-gates and away we strode 
O’er the dewy straws on the dusty road. 
WILLIAM MorRIs. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
THE MIGRATIONS OF THE RACES OF MEN 
CONSIDERED HISTORICALLY.* 


BY JAMES BRYCE. 


THERE are two senses in which we may 
claim for geography that it is a meeting- 
point of the sciences. All the depart- 
ments of research which deal with external 
nature touch one another in and through 
it— geology, botany, zodlogy, meteorol- 
ogy, as well as, though less directly, the 
various branches of physics. There is 
no one of these whose data are not, to 
a greater or less extent, also within the 
province of geography ; none whose con- 
clusions have not a material bearing on 
geographical problems. And geography 
is also the point of contact between the 
sciences of nature, taken all together, 
and the branches of inquiry which deal 
with man and his institutions. Geography 
gathers up, so to speak, the results which 
the geologist, the botanist, the zodlogist, 
and the meteorologist have obtained, and 
presents them to the student of history, 
of economics, of politics — we might, per- 
haps, add of law, of philology, and of 
architecture — as an important part of the 
data from which he must start, and of the 
materials to which he will have to refer 
at many points in the progress of his 
researches. Itis with this second point 
of contact, this aspect of geography as 
the basis for history, that we are to oc- 
cupy ourselves to-night. Understanding 
that the Scottish Geographical Society 
desires to bring into prominence what 
may be called the human side of the sci- 
ence, and to inculcate its significance for 
those who devote themselves to the pres- 
ently urgent problems of civilized society, 
I have chosen, as not unsuitable to an 
inaugural address, a subject which belongs 
almost equally to physical and descriptive 
geology on the one side, to history and 
economics on the other, The movements 
of the races and tribes of mankind over 
the surface of our planet are in the first 
instance determined mainly by the phys- 
ical conditions of its surface and its 
atmosphere ; but they become themselves 


* An inaugural address delivered at the first meeting 
of the London branch of the Scottish Geographical 
Society. e 
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a part, and indeed a great part, of history; 
they create nations and build up states; 
they determine the extension of languages 
and laws; they bring wealth to some re- 
gions and leave others neglected; they 
mark out the routes of commerce and 
affect the economic relations of different 
countries. 

No line of historical inquiry sets before 
us more clearly at every stage the connec- 
tion between man as an associative being 
—toiling, trading, warring, ruling, legis- 
lating — and that physical environment 
whose influence over his development is 
none the less potent and constant because 
he has learnt in obeying it to rule it and 
to make it yield to him constantly increas- 
ing benefits. The topic is so large and 
branches off into so many other cognate 
inquiries, that you will not expect me, 
within the narrow limits of an address, to 
do more than draw its outlines, enumerate 
the principal causes whose action it sets 
before us, touch upon its history, and 
refer toa few out of the many problems 
its consideration raises, The migrations 
of peoples have been among the most 
potent factors in making the world of 
to-day different from the world of thirty 
centuries ago. If they continue they will 
be scarcely less potent in their influence 
on the future of the race; if they cease, 
that cessation will itself be a fact of the 
highest economic and social significance. 

At the outset it is convenient to dis- 
tinguish the different forms which move- 
ments of population have taken. These 
forms may be grouped under three heads, 
which I propose to call by the names of 
transference, dispersion, and permeation 
— names which need a few words of illus- 
tration. 

By transference I mean that form of 
migration in which the whole, or a large 
majority of a race or tribe quits its ancient 
seats in a body and moves into some other 
region. Such migrations seldom occur 


except in the case of nomad peoples who 
are little attached to any particular piece 
of soil; but we may almost class among 
the nomads tribes who, like our own 
remote Teutonic ancestors, although they 
cultivate the soil, put no capital into it in 
the way of permanent improvements, and 
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build no dwellings of brick or stone. The 
prehistoric migrations usually belonged to 
this form, and so did that great series of 
movements which brought the northern 
races into the Roman Empire in the fifth 
and sixth centuries of our era. In mod- 
ern times we find few instances, because 
such nomad races as remain are now shut 
up within narrow limits by the settled 
states that surround them, which have 
possessed, since the invention of gun- 
powder and of standing armies, enor- 
mously superior defensive strength.* We 
should, however, have had an interesting 
case to point to had the Dutch, when 
pressed by the power of Philip II., em- 
braced the offer that came to them from 
Engiand to migrate in a body and estab- 
lish themselves, their dairying, their flax 
cultare, and their linen manufacture in 
the rich pastures and humid air of Ire- 
land. 

Under the head of migrations by dis- 
persion, I include those cases in whicha 
tribe or race, while retaining its ancient 
seats, overflows into new lands, whether 
vacant or already occupied ; in the latter 
event sometimes ejecting the original in- 
habitants, sometimes fusing with them, 
sometimes dwelling among them, but 
rémaining distinct. 

Examples are furnished by the case of 
the Norsemen, who found Iceland prac- 
tically vacant, while in England they be- 
came easily, in Ireland and Gaul more 
slowly, mingled with the previous inhabi- 
tants. When our own ancestors came from 
the Frisian coast they slew or drove out 
the bulk of the Celtic population; when 
the Franks entered Gaul they became 
commingled with it. It is by such a proc- 
ess of dispersion that the British race 
has spread itself out over North America 
and Australasia. In much smaller num- 
bers, the Spaniards diffused themselves 
over southern North America, and the 
northern and western parts of South 
America; and by a similar process the 
Russians have for twocenturies been very 
slowly filling the better parts of Siberia. 
Whether in each case of dispersion the 


* In 1771 a great Kalmuk horde moved en masse 
from the steppes of the Caspian to the frontiers of 
China, losing more than half its numbers on the way. 
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migrating population becomes fused with 
that which it finds, depends chiefly on the 
difference between the level of civiliza- 
tion of the two races. Between the En- 
glish settlers in North America and the 
native Indians there has been hardly any 
mixture of blood; between the French in 
Canada and the Indians there was a little 
more ; between the Spaniards and the less 
barbarous inhabitants of Mexico there has 
been so much that the present Mexican 
nation is a mixed one, the native blood 
doubtless predominating. Something, 
however, also depends on the relative 
numbers of the two races; and some- 
times religion keeps a dispersed people 
from commingling with those among 
whom it dwells, as has happened in the 
case of the Jews, the Armenians, and the 
stance of an extremely small nation — for 
Parsees. These last are a remarkable in- 
there are not eighty thousand of them all 
told — who, without any political organ- 
ization, have by virtue of their religion 
preserved their identity for more than a 
thousand years. Dispersion has been the 
most widely operative form of migration 
in modern times, owing to those improve- 
ments in navigation which have enabled 
remote parts of our large world, separated 
by broad and stormy seas, to be colonized 
more easily than in the tiny world of 
ancient or medieval times was possible 
even by land. 

The third form, which we may call 
permeation or assimilation, is not in 
strictness a form of migration at all, be- 
cause it may exist where the number of 
persons changing their dwelling-place is 
extremely small; but it deserves to be 
reckoned with the other two forms because 
it produces effects closely resembling 
theirs in altering the character of a popu- 
lation. I use the term permeation to cover 
those instances, both numerous and impor- 
tant, in which one race or nation so spreads 
over another race or nation its language, 
its literature, its religion, its institutions, 
its customs, or some one or more of these 
sources of influence, as to impart its own 
character to the nation so influenced, and 
thus to supersede the original type by its 
own. In such a process the infusion of 
new blood from the stronger people to the 
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weaker may be comparatively slight, yet 
if sufficient time be allowed, the process 
may end by a virtual identification of the 
two. Of course, when there is much in- 
termarriage, not only does the change pro- 
ceed faster, but it tells on the permeating 
as well as on the permeated race. The 
earliest instance of this diffusion of a 
civilization with little immixture of blood 
is to be found in the action of the Greek 
language, ideas, and manners upon the 
countries round the eastern half of the 
Mediterranean, and particularly upon 
Asia Minor. The native languages to 
some extent held their ground for a while 
in the wilder parts of the interior, but the 
upper classes and the whole type of cul- 
ture became everywhere Hellenic. Inthe 
same way the Romans Romanized Gaul 
and Spain and North Africa. In the same 
way the Arabs in the centuries immedi- 
ately after Mohammed Arabized not only 
Egypt and Syria, but the whole of North 
Africa, down toand including the maritime 
parts of Morocco, and have in later times, 
though to a far smaller extent, established 
the influence of their language and religion 
on the coasts of East Africa and in parts 
of the East Indian Archipelago. There is 
reason to believe, though our data are 
scanty, that in a somewhat similar way the 
Aryan tribes, who entered India at a very 
remote time, diffused their language, reli- 
gion, and customs over northern Hindus- 
tan as far as the Bay of Bengal, changing 
to some extent the dark races whom they 
found in possession of the country, but 
being also so commingled with those more 
numerous races as to lose much of their 
own character. Hinduism and languages 
derived from Sanskrit came to prevail 
from the Indus to the Brahmaputra, al- 
though it would seem that to the east of 
the Jumna the proportion of Aryan intrud- 
ers was very small. We ourselves in 
India are giving to the educated and 
wealthier class so much that is English in 
the way of ideas and literature that if the 
process continues for another century, our 
tongue may have become the Jdingua 
Jranca of India, and our type of civiliza- 
tion have extinguished all others. Yet if 
this happens it will happen with no mixture 
of blood between the European and the 





native races, possibly with little social in- 
timacy between them. The instances just 
mentioned show in what different ways 
and varying degrees assimilation may take 
place. In some of them the assimilated 
race still retains a distinct national char- 
acter. The Moor of Morocco, for in- 
stance, differs from the Arab much as the 
Greek-speaking Syrian and the Latin- 
speaking Lusitanian differed from a Greek 
of Attica or a Roman of Latium. But the 
Finnish tribes of northern and eastern 
Russia, Voguls, Tcheremisses, Tchu- 
vasses, and Mordvins, who have been 
gradually Russified during the last two 
centuries, are on their way to become 
practically undistinguishable from the true 
Slavonic Russians of Kieff. And to come 
nearer home, the Celts of Cornwall have 
been Anglified, and those of the Highlands 
of Scotland have in many districts become 
assimilated to the Lowland Scotch, with 
no great intermixture of blood. 

It is worth while to be exact in distin- 
guishing this process of permeation from 
cases of dispersion, because the two often 
go together — that is to say, the migration 
of a certain, though perhaps a small num- 
ber of persons of a vigorous and masterful 
race into a territory inhabited by another 
race of less force, or perhaps on a lower 
level of culture, is apt to be followed by a 
predominance of the stronger type, or at 
any rate by such a change in the character 
of the whole population as leads men in 
later times to assume that the number of 
migrating persons must have been large. 
The cases of the Greeks in western Asia 
and the Spaniards in the New World are 
in point. We talk of Asia Minor as if it 
had become a Greek country under Alex- 
ander’s successors, of Mexico and Peru as 
Spanish countries after the sixteenth cen- 
tury, yet in both instances the native pop- 
ulation must have largely preponderated. 
If therefore we were to look only at the 
changes which the speech, the customs, 
the ideas and institutions of nations have 
undergone, we might be disposed to attrib- 
ute too much to the mere movement of 
races, too little to the influences which 
force of character, fertility of intellect, and 
command of scientific resource have exer- 


‘cised, and are still exercising, as the lead- 
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ing races become more and more the 
owners and rulers of the backward regions 
of the world. 

II. We may now proceed to inquire 
what have been the main causes to which 
an outflow or an overflow of population 
from one region to another is due. Omit- 
ting, for the present, the cases of smaH 
colonies founded for special purposes, 
these causes may be reduced to three. 
They are food, war, and labor. These 
three correspond in a sort of rough way to 
three stages in the progress of mankind, 
the first belonging especially to his savage 
and semi-civilized conditions, the second 
to that in which he organizes himself in 
political communities and uses his organ- 
ization to prey upon or reduce to servitude 
his weaker neighbor; the third to that 
wherein industry and commerce have be- 
come the ruling factors in his society and 
wealth the main object of his efforts. The 
correspondence, however, is far from exact, 
because the need of subsistence remains 
through the combative and the industrial 
periods a potent cause of migration, while 
the love of war and plunder, active even 
among savages, is by no means extinct in 
the mature civilization of to-day. 

In speaking of food, or rather the want 
of food, as a cause, we must include several 
sets of cases. One is that in which sheer 
hunger, due perhaps to a drought or a 
hard winter, drives a tribe to move to 
some new region where the beasts of 
chase are more numerous, or the pastures 
are not exhausted, or a more copious rain- 
fall favors agriculture.* Another is that 
of a tribe increasing so fast that the pre- 
existing means of subsistenee no longer 
suffice for its wants. Anda third is that 
where, whether or not famine be present 
to spur its action, a people conceives the 
desire for life in a richer soil or a more 
genial climate. Toone or other of these 
cases we may refer nearly all the move- 
ments of populations in primitive times, 
the best known of which are those which 
brought the Teutonic and Slavonic tribes 
intothe Roman Empire. They hada hard 
life in northern and eastern Europe ; their 
natural growth exceeded the resources 
which their pastoral or village area sup- 
plied, and when once one or two had be- 
gun to press upon their neighbors, the 
disturbance was felt by each in succession 
until some, pushed up against the very 


.* A succession of dry seasons, which may merely 
diminish the harvest of those who inhabit tolerably 
humid regions, will produce such a famine in the inner 
parts of a continent like Asia as to force the people to 
seek some better dwelling-place. 
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gates of the empire, found those gates 
undefended, entered the tempting coun- 
tries that lay towards the Mediterranean 
and the ocean, and drew others on to fol- 
low. Of modern instances the most re- 
markable is the stream of emigration 
which began to swell out of Ireland after 
the great famine of 1846-7, and which has 
not yet ceased to flow. 

Among civilized peoples the same force 
is felt in a slightly different form. As 
population increases the competition for 
the means of livelihood becomes more 
intense, while at the same time the stand- 
ard of comfort tendstorise. Hence those 
on whom the pressure falls heaviest (if 
they are not too shiftless to move), and 
those who have the keenest wish to better 
their condition, forsake their homes for 
lands that lie under another sun. It is 
thus that the Russian peasantry have been 
steadily moving from the north to the 
south of European Russia, till they have 
now occupied the soil down to the very 
foot of Caucasus for some five hundred 
miles from the point they had reached a 
century and a half ago. It is thus that, 
on a smaller scale, the Greek-speaking 
population of the west coast of Asia 
Minor is creeping eastward up the river 
valleys, and beginning to re-colonize the in- 
terior of that once prosperous region. It 
is thus that North America and Australasia 
have been filled by the overflow of Europe 
during the last sixty years, for before that 
time the growth of the United States and 
of Canada had been mainly a home growth 
from the small seeds planted two hun- 
dred years earlier. That the mere spirit 
of enterprise, apart from the increase of 
population, counts for little as a cause of 
migration, seems to be shown not only by 
the slight outflow from Europe during last 
century, but by the fact that France, 
where the population is practically sta- 
tionary, sends out no emigrants save a few 
to Algeria, while the steady movement 
from Norway and Sweden does little more 
than relieve the natural growth of the pop- 
ulation of those countries. As regards 
European emigration to America, it is 
worth noting that during the last thirty 
years it has been steadily extending, not 
only eastwards towards the inland parts of 
Europe, but also downwards in the scale 
of civilization, tapping, so to speak, lower 
and lower strata. Between 1840 and 1850 
the flow towards America was chiefly from 
the British Isles. From 1849 onwards, it 


began to be considerable from Germany 
also, and very shortly afterwards from 
Scandinavia, reaching a figure of hundreds 
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of thousands from the European continent 
in each year. From Germany the migra- 
tory tendency spread into Bohemia, Mora- 
via, Poland, and the other Slavonic regions 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, as well 
as into Italy. To-day the people of the 
United States, who had welcomed indus- 
trious Germans and hardy Scandinavians 
because both made good citizens, become 
daily more restive under the ignorant and 
semi-civilized masses whom central Eu- 
rope flings upon their shores, At the 
other end of the world, the vast emigration 
from China is partly attributable to the 
need of food; but to this I shall recur 
presently when we come tospeak of labor. 

The second of our causes is war. In 
early times, or among the ruder peoples, 
it is rather to be called plunder, for most 
of their wars were undertaken less for 
permanent conquest than for booty. The 
invasions of Britain by the English, of 
Gaul by the Franks, of England and Scot- 
land by the Norsemen and Danes, all 
began with mere piratical or raiding expe- 
ditions, though ending in considerable 
transfers of population, The same may 
be said of the conquest of Pegu and Arra- 
can by the Burmese in last century and (to 
a smaller extent) of that southward move- 
ment of the wild Chin and Kachyen tribes 
whom our present rulers of Burmah find 
so troublesome. So the conquests of 
Egypt and Persia by the first successors 
of the Prophet, so the conquests of Mexico 
and Peru by the Spaniards, though tinged 
with religious propagandism, were prima- 
rily expeditions in search of plunder. 
This character, indeed, belongs all through 
to the Spanish migrations to the New 
World. Apparently few people went from 
Spain, meaning, like our colonists a cen- 
tury later, to make a living by their own 
labor from the soil or from commerce, 
which, indeed, the climate of Central and 
South America would have rendered a 
more difficult task. They went to enrich 
themselves by robbing the natives or by 
getting the precious metals from the toil 
of natives in the mines, a form of commer- 
cial enterprise whose methods made it 
scarcely distinguishable from rapine. In 
modern times the discovery of the precious 
metals has helped to swell the stream of 
immigration, as when gold was discovered 
in California in 1846 and in Australia a 
little later ; but in these instances, though 
enrichment is the object, rapine is no 
longer the means. There are, however, 
other senses in which we may call war a 
source of movements of races. It was 


military policy which planted the Saxons | 
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in Transylvania and the French in Lower 
Canada; itis military policy which has set- 
tled Russian colonies, sometimes armed, 
sometimes of agricultural dissenters, along 
the Transcaucasian frontiers and on the 
further shore of the Caspian. It was mil- 
itary policy which led Shalmaneser and 
Nebuchadnezzar to carry off large parts of 
the people of Israel and Judah to settle 
them in the cities of the Medes or by the 
waters of Babylon.* 

As regards the more regular conquests 
made by civilized States in modern times, 
such as those of Finland, Poland, Trans- 
caucasia and Transcaspia by Russia, of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria, of 
India and Cape Colony by Great Britain, 
of Cochin China and Annam by France, 
it may be said that they seldom result in 
any considerable transfer of population. 
Such effects as they have are rather due 
to that process of permeation which we 
have already considered. 

Labor (.¢., the need for labor) becomes 
a potent cause of migrations in this way 
— that the necessity for having in particue 
lar parts of the world men who can under- 
take a given kind of toil under given 
climatic conditions draws such men to 
those countries from their previous dwell- 
ing-place. Tis set of cases differs from 
the cases of migrations in search of sub- 
sistence, because the migrating population 
may have been tolerably well off at home. 
As the food migrations have been de- 
scribed as an outflow from countries over- 
stocked with inhabitants, so in these cases 
of labor migration what we remark is the 
inflow of masses of men to fill a vacuum 
—that is, to supply the absence in the 
country to which they move of the sort of 
workpeople it requires. However, it often 
happens that the two phenomena coincide, 
the vacuum in one country helping to de- 
termine the direction of the influx from 
those other countries whose population is 
already superabundant. This has hap- 
pened in the case of the most remarkable 
of such recent overflows, that of the 
Chinese over the coasts and islands of 
the Pacific. The need of western Amer- 
ica for cheap labor to make railways and 
to cultivate large areas just brought under 
tillage, as well as to supply domestic ser- 
vice, drew the Chinese to California and 
Oregon, and but for the stringent prohibi- 
tions of recent legislation would have 
brought many thousands of them into the 


* So the Siamese, after their conquest of Tenasse- 
rim, carried off many of the Taluin population and 
settled them near Bangkok, where they remain as a 
distinct population to this day. 
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Mississippi valley. Similar conditions 
were drawing them in great numbers to 
Australia, and especially to North Queens- 
land, whose climate is too hot for whites 
to work in the fields; but here, also, the 
influx has been stopped by law. They 
were beginning to form so considerable a 
proportion of the population of the Ha- 
waiian isles that public opinion there 
compelled the sugar planters to cease im- 
porting them, and, in order to balance 
them, Portuguese labor was brought from 
the Azores, and Japanese from Japan. 
Into Siam and the Malay peninsula, and 
over the eastern Archipelago, Chinese 
migration goes on steadily; and it seems 
not improbable that in time this element 
may be the prevailing one in the whole of 
Indo-China and the adjoining islands, for 
the Chinese are not only a more prolific 
but altogether a stronger and hardier stock 
than either their relatives the Shans, Bur- 
mese, and Annamese, or their less imme- 
diate neighbors the Malays. If in the 
distant future there comes to be a time in 
which, the weaker races having been trod- 
den down or absorbed by the more vigor- 
ous, few are left to strive for the mastery 
of the world, the Chinese will be one of 
those few. None has a greater tenacity 
of life. 

Not unlike these Chinese migrations, 
but on a smaller scale, is that of Santhals 
to Assam, and of South Indian coolies to 
Ceylon (where the native population was 
comparatively indolent), and latterly to the 
isles and coasts of the Caribbean Sea. 
Here there has been a deliberate importa- 
tion of laborers by those who needed their 
labor; and, although the laborers have 
intended to return home after a few years’ 
service, and are indeed, under British 
regulations, supplied with return passage 
tickets, permanent settlements are likely 
to result, for the planters of Guiana, for 
instance, have little prospect of supplying 
themselves in any other way with the 
means of working their estates. The 
coolies would doubtless be brought to 
tropical Australia also, but for the dislike 
of the colonists to the regulations insisted 
on by the Indian government; so instead 
of them comes that importation of Pacific 
islanders into North Queensland which is 
now a matter of so much controversy. 
Under very different conditions we find 
the more spontaneous immigration of 
French Canadians into the northern 
United States, where they obtain employ- 
ment in the factories, and are now becom- 
ing permanently resident. At first they 


came only to work till they had earned 
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something wherewith to live better at 
home; but it constantly happens that such 
temporary migration is the prelude to per- 
manent occupation. So the Irish reapers 
used to come to England and Scotland 
before the emigration from Ireland to the 
English and Scottish towns swelled to 
great proportions in 1847. The Italians 
who now go to the Argentine Republic 
less frequently return than did their pre- 
decessors of twenty years ago. 

In all these instances the transfer of 
population due to a demand for labor has 
been, or at least has purported to be,a 
voluntary transfer. But by far the largest 
of all such transfers, now happily at an 
end, was involuntary—I mean that of 
Africans carried to America to cultivate 
the soil there for the benefit of white pro- 
prietors.* From early in the sixteenth 
century, when the destruction of the na- 
tive Indians by their Spanish taskmasters 
in the Antilles started the slave-trade,t 
down to our own times, when slavers still 
occasionally landed their cargoes in brazil, 
the number of negroes carried from Africa 
to America must be reckoned by many 
millions, In 1791 it was estimated that 
sixty thousand were carried annually to 
the West Indies alone. The change ef- 
fected may be measured by the fact that 
along the southern coasts of North Amer- 
ica, in the West India Islands, and in some 
districts of Brazil, the negroes form the 
largest part of the population. Their 
total number, which in the United States 
alone exceeds seven millions, cannot be 
less than from thirteen to sixteen millions. 
They increase rapidly in South Carolina 
and the Gulf States of the Union, are 
stationary in Mexico and Peru, and in 
Central America seem to diminish. 

Though some have suggested their re- 
migration to Africa, there is not the slight- 

* I do not dwell on the slave-trade in ancient times, 
because we have no trustworthy data as to its extent, 
but there can be no doubt that vast numbers of barba- 
rians from the west, north, and east of Italy and Greece 
must have been broughtin during five or six centuries, 
and have sensibly changed the character of the popula- 
tion of the countries round the Adriatic and Agean. 
Here, of course, there was no question of climate, but 
slaves were caught because their captors did not wish 
to work themselves. The slave-trade practised by the 
merchants of Bristol before the Norman Conquest, and 
that practised by the Turkomans recently, resemble 
these ancient forms of the practice. 

+ The first negroes were brought from Morocco to 
Portugal in 1442, soon after which they began to be 
brought in large numbers from the Guinea coasts. 
There were already some in Hispaniola in 1502; and 
after 1517 the trade from Africa seems to have set in 
regularly, though it did not become large till astill ater 
date. Las Casas lived to bitterly repent the qualified 
approval he had given to it, in the interests of the 
aborigines of the Antilles, whom labor in the mires was 
swiftly destroying ; but it is a complete error to ascribe 
its origin to him. 
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est reason to think that this will take place 
to any appreciable extent. On the other 
hand, it is not likely that they will, except 
perhaps in the unsettled tropical interior 
of the less elevated parts of South Amer- 
ica, spread beyond the area which they 
now occupy. The slave-trade is, unfortu- 
nately, not yet extinct on the east coast of 
Africa, but it has caused so comparatively 
slight a transfer of population from that 
continent to Arabia, the Turkish domin- 
ions, and Persia, as not to require discus- 
sion here. 

Before quitting this part of the subject 
a passing reference may be made to two 
other causes of migration, which, though 
their effects have been comparatively 
small, are not without interest — religion 
and the love of freedom. Religion has 
operated in two ways. Sometimes it has 
led to the removal of persons of a partic- 
ular faith, as in the case of the expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain by Ferdinand and 
Isabella the Catholic, an event which 
affected not only Spain but Europe gener- 
ally, by sending many capable Spanish 
Jews to Holland, and others to the Turk- 
ish East. Similar motives led Philip III. 
to expel the Moriscoes in A.D. 1609. The 
present Jewish emigration from Russia is 
also partially —though only partially — 
traceable to this cause. In another class 
of cases religion has been one of the mo- 
tive forces in prompting war and conquest, 
as when the Arabs overthrew the domin- 
ions of the Sassanid kings, overran the 
eastern part of the East Roman Empire, 
subjugated North Africa and Spain; and 
as in the case of the Spanish conquests in 
America, where the missionary spirit went 
hand in hand with, and was not felt to be 
incompatible with, the greed for gold and 
the harshest means of satisfying it. The 
latest American instance may be found in 
the occupation and government of Para- 
guay by the Jesuits. Finally, we some- 
times find religious feeling the cause of 
peaceful emigrations. The case which 
has proved of most historical significance 
is that of the Puritan settlement in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut; among those 
of less note may be reckoned the flight of 
the Persian fire worshippers to western 
India; the Huguenot settlements in Bra- 
zil and on the south-eastern coast of North 
America, destroyed soon after their foun- 
dation by the Portuguese and Spaniards, 
and the later flight of the French Protes- 
tants after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes; the emigration of the Ulster 
Presbyterians to the United States in last 
century; the foundation of various Ger- 
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man colonies at Tiflis and other places in 
the Russian dominions.* Nor ought we 
to forget one striking instance of expatria- 
tion for the sake of freedom —that of the ° 
petty chieftains of western Norway, who 
settled Iceland in the ninth century to 
escape the growing power of King Harold 
the Fairhaired. 

III, From this political side of our sub- 
ject we return to its physical aspects in 
considering the lines which migration has 
tended to follow. These have usually 
been the lines of least resistance —#.e., 
those in which the fewest natural obstacles 
in the way of mountains, deserts, seas, and 
dense forests have had to be encountered. 
The march of warlike tribes in early times, 
and the movements of groups of emi- 
grants by land in modern times, have gen- 
— been along river valleys and across 
the lowest and easiest passes in mountain 
ranges. The valley of the lower Danube 
has for this reason an immense historical 
importance, from the fourth century to the 
tenth, for it was along its levels that the 
Huns, Avars, and Magyars, besides sev- 
eral of the Slavonic tribes, moved in to 
occupy the countries between the Adriatic. 
and the Theiss. While the impassable 
barrier of the Himalaya has at all times 
prevented any movements of population 
from Thibet and eastern Turkistan, the 
passes to the west of the Indus, and espe- 
cially the Khaiber and the Bolan, have 
given access to many invading or immi- 
grating masses, from the days of the 
primitive Aryans to those of Ahmed Shah 
Durani in last century. Soin Europe the 
Alpine passes have had much to do with 
directing the course of streams of invaders 
to Italy ; so, in North America, while the 
northern line of settlement was indicated 
by the valley of the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes, the chief among the more 
southerly lines was that from Virginia 
into Tennessee and Kentucky over the 
Cumberland Gap, long the only practica- 
ble route across the middle Alleghanies. 

Of migrations by sea it has already 
been remarked that, owing to improve- 
ments in navigation, they have now be- 
come practically independent of distance 
or any other obstacle. In earlier times 
also they played a considerable part, but 
only in the case of such seafaring peoples 
as the Pheenicians, the Greeks, and the 


* The Tiflis Germans left Wurtemburg in order to- 
avoid the use of an obnoxious hymn-book. The Men- 
nonites went to southern Russia to escape military ser- 
vice, but the promise made to them by Catherine II. 
has recently been broken, and they have lately been 
departing to America lest they should be compelled to 
serve in the Russian army. 
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Northmen — instances in which the num- 
ber of persons transferred must have been 
comparatively small, though the historical 

* results were profound. Those which most 
nearly approach the character of national 
movements were the transfer of a vigorous 
Pheenician shoot to Carthage, of a mass 
of Greeks to South Italy and Sicily, and 
of the Jutes, Saxons, and Angles to 
Britain. 

The most important physical factor in 
determining lines of movement has, how- 
ever, been climate. Speaking broadly, 
migration follows the parallels of latitude, 
or, more precisely, the lines of equal mean 
temperature, and not so much, I think, of 
mean annual heat as of mean winter heat. 
Although the inhabitants of cold climates 
often evince a desire to move into warmer 
ones, they seem never to transfer them- 
selves directly to one differing greatly 
from that to which they are accustomed ; 
while no people of the tropics has ever, so 
far as I know, settled in any part of the 
temperate zone. There is one instance of 
a north European race establishing itself 
on the southern shores of the Mediterra- 
nean — the Vandals in North Africa; and 
the Bulgarians came to the banks of the 
Danube from the still sterner winters of 
the middle Volga. But in the few cases of 
northward movement, as in that of the 
Lapps, the cause lies in the irresistible 
pressure of stronger neighbors ; and proba- 
blya similar pressure drove the Fuegians 
into their inhospitable isle. 

The tendency to retain similar climatic 
conditions is illustrated by the coloniza- 
tion of North America. The Spaniards 
and Portuguese took the tropical and sub- 
tropical regions, neglecting the cooler 
parts. The French and the English set- 
tled in the temperate zone ; and it was not 
till this century that the country towards 
the Gulf of Mexico began to be occu- 
pied by incomers from the Carolinas and 
northern Georgia. When the Scandi- 
navian immigration began, it flowed to 
the north-west, and has filled the states of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the Dakotas. 
And when the Icelanders sought homes in 
the New World, they chose the northern- 
most place they could find by the shores 
of Lake Winnipeg, in Manitoba. So the 
internal movements of population within 
the United States have been along the 
parallels of latitude. The men of New 
Eng!and have gone west into New York, 
Ohio and Michigan, whence their children 
have gone still further west to Illinois, 
lowa, Oregon, and Washington. Simi- 





larly the overflow of Virginia poured into 
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Kentucky and Tennessee, and thence into 
southern Illinois and Missouri; while it is 
chiefly from the Carolinas that Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Texas have been settled. Oregon is the 
only Northern State that has received any 
considerable number of immigrants from 
the old slave states; and western Oregon 
enjoys, in respect of its maritime position, 
an equable climate, with winters milder 
than those of Missouri. 

IV. Without attempting to present a 
chronological view of the principal migra- 
tions by which the population of the world 
has been shifted, I will attempt to indicate 
very briefly the main epochs at which 
these have been most frequent or most 
important. They may be classed in five 
groups, corresponding to five periods in 
the history of those parts of the world of 
which we possess a history. The first 
epoch covers prehistoric times, times 
known to us only by faint traditions and 
by the results of philological and archzo- 
logical inquiry. We are able to say that 
certain movements of races did take place 
before the date of our earliest written 
records, but unable to fix these movements 
to any pointof time. Thus thereis reason 
to believe that the Celtic races advanced 
from east to west, partly forcing into 
corners, partly fusing with, that earlier 
population of Gaul and Britain which is 
usually called Iberian, and of which the 
Basques are supposed to be representa- 
tives. Thus, the Etruscans descended 
from the Alps into middle Italy, as the an- 
cestors of the Latins and Sabellians would 
appear to have done at an earlier date. It 
seems probable that the Slavs and Letts 
came to the Oder and the Vistula from the 
south-east. Recent philological research 
makes it probable that the Phrygians and 
the Armenians were originally settled in 
south-eastern Europe, and crossed the 
Bosphorus into the seats where authentic 
history finds them. At some remote but 
quite undetermined time Aryan invaders 
entered north-western India, and slowly 
spread to the south and east from the 
Punjab; while, at a still earlier epoch, 
another race coming from the west passed 
through Beluchistan, where it has left a 
trace of its passage in the language spoken 
by the Brahuis, and moved south-eastward 
into the Dekkan and southern India, 
where its four great allied tongues, those 
we Call Dravidian,* are now spoken by 
nearly thirty millions of people. Nor 
have we any materials for ascertaining the 


* Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, and Malayalam. 
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time at which the Polynesian Islands were 
occupied by the two races, the brown and 
the black or negroid, which now inhabit 
them, and both of which seem to have 
come from the East Indian Archipelago, 
passing from isle to isle in their canoes 
against the trade winds that blow from 
the American coast. Finally, it is to pre- 
historic and probably to very remote times 
that belongs the settlement of the two 
American continents by immigrants from 
Asia, immigrants who appear to have 
crossed Bering’s Straits, or made their 
way along the line of the Aleutian isles,* 
and thence to have slowly drifted south- 
wards from Alaska to Tierra del Fuego. 
That the process of settling these vast 
areas must have taken an enormous space 
of time is proved, not only by the geolog- 
ical evidence drawn from human bones 
and other relics of primitive man, but also 
by the great differences, both physical 
and linguistic, between the various Amer- 
ican races — differences, however, which 
are nowise incompatible with the doctrine 
of a common Asiatic origin. 

The first migrations of which we have 
distinct historical evidence besides those 
of the Pheenicians and Israelites, are the 
movement of the Dorians into Pelopon- 
nesus and of the AZolians and Ionians to 
the west coast of Asia Minor. Somewhat 
later, in the seventh century B.C., colli- 
sions seem to have occurred among the 
romad tribes to the north of the Black 
and Caspian Seas, which led to the irrup- 
tion of a people called Cimmerians, who 
advanced as far as Ephesus, and part of 
whom seem to have permanently settled 
on the south coast of the Euxine, and of a 
host of Scythians who ravaged western 
Asia for many years, and were bought off 
by King Psammetichus on the frontiers of 
Egypt. Whether any permanent settle- 
ments followed these irruptions does not 
appear, but they are interesting as the first 
of the many instances in which the roving 
peoples of the steppe have descended on 
the settled States to the south, carrying 
slaughter and rapine in their train. 

Passing over such minor disturbances 
of population as the Celtic occupation of 
North Italy and of that part of Asia Minor 
which from them took the name of Galatia, 
and passing over also the premature de- 
scent of the Cimbri and the Teutones into 
the Roman world in the days of Marius, 
we arrive at the third great epoch of 


* Some recent writers would refer the entrance of the 
present American races into their continent to a period 
so remote as that in which Asia was joined by dry land 
to America. 
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movement — that which the Germans call 
far excellence the wandering of the peo- 
ples (Vo/kerwanderung). The usual ac- 
count describes this movement to have 
begun from the nomads of Mongolia, living 
near the Great Wall of China, one tribe 


aggressing on or propelling another until . 


those who dwelt westward near the Cas- 
pian precipitated themselves on the Goths, 
then occupying the plains of the Dnieper 
and Dniester, and drove them across the 
Danube intothe Roman Empire. Whether 
this was the originating cause, or whether 
itis rather to be sought in a lack of food 
and the natural increase of the tribes be- 
tween the Baltic and the Euxine, there 
began with the crossing of the Danube 
by the Goths, in A.D. 377, an era of unrest 
and displacement among all the peoples 
from the Caspian to the Atlantic, which 
did not end till the destruction of the 
Scandinavian power in Ireland, at Clon- 
tarf, in 1014, and the rolling back of the 
great Norwegian invasion of England, at 
Stamford Bridge, in 1066. The Goths, 
the Vandals, Suabians, Burgundians, 
Franks, Saxons, Lombards, settled in va- 
rious provinces of the Roman Empire and 
founded great kingdoms. Minor tribes, 
such as the Alans, Rugians, and Heruli- 
ans, moved hither and thither, without 
effecting any distinct and permanent set- 
tlement. A vast multitude of Huns ranged 
across central Europe, carrying destruc- 
tion as far asthe Seine. Various Slavonic 
tribes occupied the countries along the 
Danube and the east coast of the Adriatic; 
they even filled the isles lying off the 
Dalmatian coast (where only Slavonic is 
now spoken), and descended into Greece, 
in the modern population of which they 
form a large element. The Bulgarians, a 
Finnish people from the Volga, settled 
among the Danubian Slavs and adopted 
their language, while the Avars, penetrat- 
ing further west, held the great Hungarian 
plain for two centuries. Last of all, at the 
end of the ninth century, came the Mag- 
yars, another Finnish tribe, who retained 
their old language and have played a bril- 
liant part in history. A century before 
they entered Hungary, in 895, the Norse- 
men and Danes had begun those piratical 
expeditions which ultimately turned into 
migrations, largely changing the popula- 
tion of eastern Britain and of northers 
France. At one moment the Northmen 


of Iceland seemed on the point of spread- 
ing from their settlement on the coast of 
East Greenland into North America, where 
they made descents at points the most 
, southern of which have been plausibly 
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conjectured to lie in Massachusetts or 
Long Island. These expeditions met with 
so much resistance from the natives that 
the idea of permanent settlement, appar- 
ently for a time entertained, was aban- 
doned. The Norsemen had not, like the 
Spaniards five centuries later, and the 
English of the seventeenth century, the 
advantage of firearms; so this case has to 
be added to that list of attempted coloniza- 
tions which might, like the settlement of 
the Phoczans in Corsica and the Hugue- 
nots in Brazil, have changed the course of 
history had they but prospered. These 
seven centuries of unrest left no popula- 
tion in Europe unchanged, and gave birth 
not only to the states and nations of the 
Middle Ages and the modern world, but to 
modern civilization as a whole, creating 
new tongues and new types of culture 
from the mixture of the intruding races 
with the provincial subjects of Rome. 
The fourth group of migrations overlaps 
in time that which we have just been con- 
sidering, and in three countries overlaps 
it also in space — viz., in North Africa, in 
Spain, and in the Thraco-Danubian lands. 
But its origin was wholly distinct and its 
character different. It begins with the 
outbreak of the Arabs from their remote 
peninsula immediately after the death of 
Mohammed — we may date it from the 
first defeats of the Romans in Syria in 
A.D. 632, and of the Persians in A.D. 635, 
and it did not quite end till the cession of 
Podolia to the Turks, ten centuries later, 
in A.D. 1695. It changed the face of 
western and southern Asia, as the Vélker- 
wanderung changed that of Europe, yet it 
involved far less transfer of population, 
and worked more by way of permeative 
conquest than of migration proper. The 
Arabs spread over Irak, Egypt, Syria, 
North Africa, Sicily, and the Iberian pen- 
insula; twice they laid their grasp on the 
south-eastern corners of Gaul. Their new 
religion gave an Arab tinge to the litera- 
ture and habits of Persia and western 
Turkistan ; its influence is strong to-day 
in the East Indian Archipelago and on 
the coasts of East Africa, as well as in 
the vast inland region from Timbuctoo 
to Somali Land. After their conquering 
force had fully spent itself, the initiative 
passed to the Turks, and an infusion of 
Turcoman blood and Mussulman ideas 
helped to transmute the former subjects 
of the East Roman Empire in Asia and 
Europe into the so-called Ottomans of 
to-day. The wave has for two centuries 
been visibly receding. Since 1878 we 
have seen the Mohammedan beys retiring 
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from Bosnia as they retired thirty years 
ago from Servia; the Circassians have 
gone forth from their mountain homes; 
the Pomaks are beginning to leave Bul- 
garia; it is probable that in forty years 
more hardly a Mussulman will be left on 
European soil, unless the jealousies of 
European powers should still keep the 
barbarian enthroned in Constantinople. 
Not less remarkable than the movement 
of the Arabs to the Oxus and the Tagus, 
and of the Turk from the Oxus to the 
Adriatic, was the movement of the races 
from beyond the Indus and the Hindu 
Khush into India. The irruptions which 
begin with the expeditions of Mahmud of 
Ghazni in the eleventh century, brought 
some of the mixed central Asiatic races, 
who passed as Moguls, and a probably 
greater number of Pathans (Afghans) into 
Upper India, in parts of which they have 
sensibly affected the character of the pop- 
ulation. Here, too, more was done in the 
way of assimilative influence than by an 
infusion of blood, for the Mussulman 
bands carried their religion to the shores 
of the Bay of Bengal and far into the 
Dekkan; they introduced a new and 
splendid style of building and an ex- 
quisite richness of decoration ; their deeds 
were recorded by the first regular chroni- 
clers of India. Ina fourth region, that of 
the countries north of the Black Sea, the 
irruptions of Zinghis Khan and his sons 
brought about some permanent changes. 
But it is doubtful how far the presence of 
such Tatar and Mongolic tribes as still 
remain in the Crimea and along the Volga 
is due to those invasions; and since, 
whatever their consequences may have 
been, they are not due to Islam, for the 
Mongols were heathen, they do not fall 
within the group of migrations we are 
now considering. 

V. The fifth group begins with the dis- 
covery of America in 1492, if we ought 
not rather to date it the first long voyages 
of the Portuguese, opening with the pas- 
sage of Cape Bojador in 1435 (under an En- 
glish captain), culminating in the rounding 
of the Cape of Good Hope and opening 
of the sea route to India by Bartholomew 
Diaz, in 1486, followed by Vasco da 
Gama’s voyage to Malabar twelve years 
later. 

Four great eras of settlements belong 
to this group. The first is that of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese in tropical 
America. The second is that which 
brings the negroes from Africa to Amer- 
ica. Thethird is the colonization of the 
temperate pa*ts of the North Americas 
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coast by the English, French, and Dutch, 
in the seventeenth century. The fourth 
is the immense outflow from Europe, not 
only to America but also to Australasia, 
and—in a much smaller degree — to 
South Africa, an overflow mainly due to 
the progress of physical science, firstly in 
introducing the use of steam for ocean 
voyages, and secondly in so accelerating 
the growth of population in Europe that 
the impulse towards less crowded lands 
became stronger than ever before. The 
scale of this outflow of the last seventy 
years has been far larger than that of any 
previous time, and has, indeed, become 
possible only because ocean transit is now 
so swift, safe, and cheap. The export of 
Chinese to America, and of Indian coolies 
to and fro in the tropics, is in like manner 
attributable to the cheapness with which 
they can now be carried for long dis- 
tances, as well as (in the case of the 
coolies) to the increased demand for trop- 
ical products which the growth of popula- 
tion and of wealth in the north temperate 
zone has created. 

Among the many questions suggested 
by the facts we have noted, I will advert 
to two or three only. 

One of these bears on the analogy be- 
tween the migrations of mankind and 
those of other animals and of plants. If 
the majority of our geologists are right in 
holding that man existed in those very 
remote times in which great changes of 
climate were still taking place, the analogy 
must then have been close. Races of 
men may in palzolithic times have moved 
northwards or southwards, according to 
the recession or advance of the great ice- 
sheet that once covered the northern part 
of the north temperate zone, just as we 
know that animals moved, and just as we 
find that certain species of plants have in 
our latitude sometimes occupied the low 
country and sometimes retired to sub- 
arctic regions or ascended to the tops of 
the loftiest mountains. It has been lately 
maintained that the Eskimo of Arctic 
America are the descendants of the Cave 
men of Britain and France, driven north 
many thousands of years ago by the grow- 
ing mildness of the climate. We know 
that changes in the level of the sea have 
produced revolutions in the fauna and 
flora of countries, not only by affecting 
the course of ocean currents and thereby 
the climate, but also by bringing, when 
lands formerly separated became parts 
of the same continent, species from one 
Jand to another, where the incomers over- 
powered or expelled the old inhabitants 
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or became, under new conditions and 
through the struggle between competing 
species, themselves so modified as to pass 
into new forms. If man existed at a time 
so distant as that wherein Bering’s Straits 
and the North Sea and part of the Medi- 
terranean were dry land, we may conjec- 
ture from the influence of these physical 
changes upon the animal and vegetable 
world what their influence may have been 
upon him in causing tribes to move from 
place to place, and in bringing about alter- 
ations of racial types. 

The geological record supplies ample 
evidence how greatly the species of ani- 
mals and plants have transferred them- 
selves from one dwelling-place to another 
in distant ages. The horse, in his earlier 
forms, was abundant in America, but he 
vanished there, and had been long extinct 
when the Spaniards of Cortez won Mexico 
by the terror he inspired. The camel, it 
appears, was originally a New World 
beast, and the gigantic Seguoza of Califor- 
nia a European tree. But it is seldom 
that we are able to fix the causes which 
have brought about these transferences. 
And even with regard to those compara- 
tively few migrations of animals which 
have occurred within recent times, it is 
seldom that any palpably operative ground 
can be assigned. The latest instance 
of any considerable migration, apart, of 
course, from the agency of man, is the 
invasion of Europe by the brown rat, a 
native, it seems, of east central Asia, 
which has practically expelled the black 
rat from Europe, just as the latter has 
been ejecting weaker rodents from South 
America. 

In prehistoric times the movements of 
animals must have frequently told upon 
man. It appears that some centuries be- 
fore our colonists entered North America 
the buffalo had begun to move eastward 
from the prairie highlands in and near the 
Rocky Mountains towards the Missis- 
sippi; and in order to tempt him still fur- 
ther eastward the Indians began to burn 
the forests which covered its banks and 
those of the Ohio River in what are now 
the states of Illinois, Indiana, and Ken- 
tucky. The abundance of animal food 
thus brought within their reach seems to 
have checked the progress of the tribes in 
the arts of sedentary life, throwing them 
back into the stage of hunters, 

Since man, in his advancing civilization, 
has begun to domesticate animals and to 
understand how to improve the soil and 
make full use of its capacities, the chief 
transfers of animals and plants to new re- 
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ap have been due to his action. He 
as peopled the New World and Austral- 
asia with the horses, cattle, and sheep of 
Europe, turning to account tracts which 
might otherwise have remained a wilder- 
ness. The trees he has brought from dis- 
tant regions have sometimes grown to for- 
ests, and changed the aspect of whole 
countries. Thus, the tops of the Neil- 
herry hills in southern India have nearly 
Bet their beautiful ancient woods, and 
are now, since the English took them in 
hand, covered with the sombre Zucalypius 
and Acacia melanoxylon from Australia, 
or with plantations of tea from China, or 
quinine from Paraguay. The landscape 
of Egypt, as we see it, must be quite dif- 
ferent from that which Moses or Herod- 
otus saw; for most of the trees belong to 
species which were then unknown on the 
Nile. Many creatures and many plants 
have also followed man without his will. 
The rats which our ships carry, and the 
mosquitoes whose eggs lurk in the water 
barrels, find their way to land and plague 
new countries; the English sparrow is 
now a nuisance in North America, though 
less pernicious than the English rabbit in 
Australia. Species of shrubs and herba- 
ceous plants, the seeds of most of them 
brought accidentally from America or 
Asia, have thrice overrun the Hawaiian 
Islands, so that the present vegetation of 
the group is largely different from that 
which Cook found little more than a cen- 
tury ago. Thus, the.migrations of men, 
which Nature once governed, have now 
come to be followed by those of other 
creatures, and are the source of many a 
change upon the face of Nature herself. 
If we ask what has been the result of 
the changes we have been considering on 
the political organizations of mankind, 
and on the types of human culture, the 
answer must unquestionably be, that they 
have become fewer and fewer. From the 
beginning of authentic history, the proc- 
ess of reducing the number of tribes, of 
languages, of independent political com- 
munities, of forms of barbarism or of 
civilization, has gone on steadily, and in- 
deed with growing speed. For many 
parts of the world our data do not go far 
back. But if we take the part for which 
the data are most complete, the basin of 
the Mediterranean, we find that now there 
are only nine, or at the most ten, lan- 
guages (excluding mere dialects) spoken 
On its coasts, while the number of states, 
counting in Montenegro, Egypt, Malta, 
and Meeacco, is ten. In the time of 
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thirty languages, while the independent or 
semi-independent tribes, cities, and king- 
doms were beyond all comparison more 
numerous. The result of migrations has 
been to overwhelm the small tribes and 
merge them in larger aggregates, while 
the process of permeation, usually, though 
not always, a sequel of conquest, has 
assimilated even those among whom no 
considerable number of intruders came. 
Sometimes the mere contiguity of the 
new and stronger race extinguishes the 
weak one, as in the case of the Tasmanian 
aborigines.* But more frequently the 
weaker is simply absorbed into and ac- 
cepts the language and general type of 
the stronger, which is not necessarily the 
more gifted or the more civilized; and 
thus Britain has become Anglified, the 
Celtic population retaining some of its 
distinctive marks only in western and 
mountainous corners; thus the Wends of 
North Germany have been Germanized, 
thus the Finnish races of eastern and 
northern Russia are Slavonized, thus some 
of the Albanian clans are being Hellen- 
ized, thus the Talains of Pegu are becom- 
ing merged in the Burmese, as possibly 
the latter may ultimately be in the 
Chinese. The remarkable thing is that 
neither this blending of races, nor the 
transfer of races to new climatic and eco- 
nomic conditions, tends to develop new 
types to anything like the same extent as 
it destroys the old ones. The crown is 
allowed to create one new Irish peerage 
for every three that die out. Nature uses 
her prerogative far more sparingly; she 
does not produce a new one for ten that 
vanish. Since the nations of modern 
Europe took their present distinct char- 
acters with their languages and their local 
seats between the sixth and the eleventh 
centuries, no new nation has appeared in 
Europe, nor is there the least likelihood 
that any will. Neither has the settlement 
of European man in the New World 
wrought any marked changes in national 
types even when there has been a blood- 
mingling on a great scale. The average 
Mexican, who is by extraction more than 
half an Indian, is for many, perhaps for 
most purposes, social and ethical, a Span- 
iard. The man of Pennsylvania or Ohio 
is still more palpably an Englishman, nor 
does the immense infusion of Irish and 
German blood seem likely to affect the 


* So the Guanches of Tenerife soon disappeared as 
a distinct race, though some of their blood remains; so 
the Maories and native Hawaiians have become greatly 
reduced in numbers, and are likely to become before 
long extinct. 
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Anzlo-American type as it fixed itself a 
century or more ago. Nothing shows 
more clearly the strength which a well- 
established racial character has than the 
fact that the climatic and economic condi- 
tions of America have so little altered the 
English settlers in body, so comparatively 
little even in mind. Nothing better illus- 
trates the assimilative power of a vigorous 
community than the way in which the im- 
migrants into the United States melt like 
sugar in a cup of tea, and see their chil- 
dren grow up no longer Germans or Nor- 
wegians, or even Irish or Italians or 
Gzechs, but Anglo-Americans. With the 
negroes, on the other hand, there is prac- 
tically no admixture; and so far as can be 
foreseen, they will remain, at least in the 
sub-tropical parts of the South, distinctly 
African in their physical and mental char- 
acteristics for centuries to come. The 
same remark holds true of the white and 
black races in South Africa. 

Will this process of extinguishing and 
assimilating the weaker nationalities and 
their types of culture continue into a dis- 
tant future? Have those movements of 
population which have been so powerful a 
factor in that process nearly reached their 
limit? Since a time long before the dawn 
of history the various races seem to have 
been always in an unstable equilibrium, 
some constantly pressing upon others, or 
seeking to escape from crowded into va- 
cant, from cold or sterile into more genial 
or more fertile lands. Is the time near at 
hand when they will have settled down in 
a permanent fashion, just as our globe 
itself has from a gaseous state solidified 
by the combination of her elements into 
her present stable form? 

Over large parts of the earth this time 
seems already within a measurable dis- 
tance. Nearly all of the north temperate 
zone, except parts of south-western and 
south-eastern Siberia (especially along the 
lower Amour), and parts of western Can- 
ada, is now occupied, and most of it pretty 
thickly occupied. Districts there are 
which may be more closely packed; the 
western United States, for instance, 
though all the best land has already been 
taken up, can support a far larger popula- 
tion than they now have. But the attrac- 
tions to emigrants become daily slighter 
as the conditions of agriculture grow less 
favorable through the inferior quality of 
the untouched land and the approaching 
exhaustion of that which has been tilled 
for two or three decades, not to speak of 
that vast natural increase of the popula- 
tion already on the spot, which intensifies 
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the competition for employment. We 
may conjecture that within the lifetime of 
persons now living the outflow from Eu- 
rope to North America will have practi- 
cally stopped. A somewhat longer time 
will be required to fill not only the far less 
attractive parts of northern Asia I have 
mentioned, but also such scantily inhabited 
though once flourishing regions as Asia 
Minor, Mesopotamia, and Persia, because 
a more torrid sun and atrocious misgov- 
ernment keep these regions, so to speak, 
out of the market. In the southern hem- 
isphere, whose land area is far smaller, 
there are the temperate districts of Aus- 
tralia and South Africa, of which, so far 
as our present knowledge extends, no very 
large part has moisture enough to be 
available for tillage; while in South 
America there are La Plata, northern 
Patagonia, and the highlands of Bolivia, 
Peru, and Ecuador.* The elevation above 
the sea of these latter tracts gives them a 
tolerable climate, but their wealth lies 
chiefly in minerals; and the parts which 
are both fit for agriculture and healthy are 
of comparatively small extent. There 
remain the tropics. Vast regions of the 
tropics are at present scantily peopled. 
Most of equatorial South America is a 
forest wilderness. Much of tropical 
Africa — where it is not condemned to 
sterility by the want of water — seems to 
have a population very far below what it 
could support, owing not merely to the 
wars and slave raids which devastate the 
country, but also to the fact that peoples 
unskilled in tillage cannot make the soil 
yield anything like its full return of crops. 
The same remark applies to Borneo, Cele- 
bes, New Guinea, Luzon, and some of the 
other isles of the Eastern Archipelago, 
among which only Java has as yet seen its 
resources duly developed. That there 
will be considerable migrations and shift- 
ings of population among the races that 
now inhabit the tropics is probable enough. 
India and China are both filled to over- 
flowing, and will doubtless continue to 
send out streams of emigrants, which may 
in time fill up the vacant spaces in the 
Eastern Archipelago, perhaps in South 
America, perhaps even in Africa, unless 
some of its indigenous races should ripen 
into a greater capacity for patient and 
steady toil than any, except the Egyptian, 
has yetshown. But none of these tropical 
peoples, except the Chinese —for Japan 
lies outside the tropics ~ has a native 


® The elevated parts of equatorial Africa are much 
smaller, though possibly la: enough to support a 
ons. 
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civilization, or is fitted to play any part in 
history, either as a conquering or as a 
thinking force, or in any way save as pro- 
ducers by physical labor of material 
wealth. None is likely to develop towards 
any higher condition than that in which 
it now stands, save under the tutelage, and 
by adopting so much as it can of the cul- 
ture, of the five or six European peoples 
which have practically appropriated the 
torrid zone, and are dividing its resources 
between them. Yet the vast numbers to 
which, under the conjoint stimuli of 
science and peace, these inferior black and 
yellow races may grow, coupled with the 
capacity some of them evince for assimi- 
lating the material side of European civil- 
ization, may enable them to play a larger 
part in the future of the world than they 
have played in the past. 

It is, of course, possible that the great 
European peoples, or some of them, may 
after a few generations acquire the power 
of thriving in the tropics, of resisting ma- 
larial fevers, and of rearing an offspring 
which need not be sent home to a cold 
climate during the years of boyhood. We 
must call it possible, because our experi- 
ence is still too short to justify us in call- 
ing it impossible. But it seems so far 
from probable that in considering the 
future of the leading and ruling races of 
the world, we must practically leave their 
permanent settlement in the tropics out of 
the question, and restrict our view to the 
two temperate zones. In these, as has been 
said, there is no longer room and verge for 
any great further removal of masses of 
men from one country to another. If, in- 
deed, we were merely to look at a map 
indicating the comparative density of pop- 
ulation in northern Asia, Europe, and 
America, and see how much denser it is 
in the agricultural parts of France or Ger- 
many, for instance, than in south-western 
Siberia, or the north-west of the United 
States and Canada, we might fancy the 
space remaining to be sufficient for many 
centuries to come. But if we were to 
compare such a map of to-day with a sim- 
ilar map of the world in 1780, and note 
how much of what would then have been 
marked as empty space, including all the 
vast area between the Alleghanies and the 
Pacific, has now been occupied, we shall 
realize the immense advance that has been 
made towards the establishment of an 
equilibrium of population, and the relative 
shortness of the future during which we 
can look to emigration as a remedy for the 
evils which affiict the toiling masses of 
Europe. ‘In this respect, as in many. oth- 
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ers, the world seems to be entering on a 
new era, whose phenomena will prove un- 
like to any that have gone before. 

It may be thought that as migrations 
have been a frequent cause of war in the 
past, the establishment of such an equi- 
librium will make for peace. But it must 
also be remembered that the pressure of 
each nation on its neighbor, and of the 
members of each nation on one another, 
tends to grow more severe with that se- 
verer struggle for subsistence which in- 
creasing numbers involve, and which, 
after a few more generations, the outlets 
that now still remain to us will no longer 
relieve. 


AUNT ANNE.* 
Copyright, 1892, by Harper & Brothers. 
CHAPTER XVII. 

It was April and as chilly as only an 
English spring knows how tobe. The fir 
woods were deserted and the silent path- 
ways through them wet and slippery. But 
overhead there was fitful sunshine and 
patches of blue sky, though the Surrey 
hills were misty and the fields were sodden 
with many rains. The leaves were begin- 
ning to unfold, fresh and green, the prim- 
roses were thick in the hedges, and here 
and there the little white stitchwort 
showed itself tearful and triumphant. The 
spring, though it was still nipped by a 
touch of frost, was trying to cover the 
memory of winter with flowers, and the 
thrushes and blackbirds were making 
ready for summer, 

Alfred Wimple and Aunt Anne had 
been a month at the cottage. The latter 
pottered about the garden, looking at 
every up-coming plant with absent recog- 
nition; but that was all. She was too sad 
to care any more for the delights of the 
country. She had grown feeble too, and 
could not walk very far; even the garden 
tired her. Mrs. Burnett’s governess cart 
had been her great comfort. She had no 
fear of doing the pampered pony, as she 
called it, any harm, and had driven herself 
for hours along the lonely roads between 
the fir-trees and hedges of awakening 
gorse and heather. The straggling popu- 
lation knew her well for three miles round 
— the lonely old lady with the black bon- 
net and the long black cloak fastened 


* Aunt Anne. A Novel. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, 
author of ** Love Letters of a Worldly Woman,” etc. 
Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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with the steel clasp. Alfred Wimple 
never went with her, he had refused from 
the very first. But he had a way of dis- 
appearing by himself for long hours to- 
gether. Where he went she could never 
divine, and to ask him questions she told 
herself once was like trying to look at the 
bottom of the sea by pushing away the 
water with her two hands. Still it was a 
mystery she was determined to unravel 
sooner or later; she felt that the solution 
lay at Liphook, and dreaded to think what 
it might be. Into her heart against her 
will there had sometimes crept lately a 
suspicion that was shame and agony; but 
she would not own, even in the lowest, 
most secret whisper, that it was possi- 
ble. She never went to Liphook though 
it would have been easy enough to 
drive there; she never dared ; something 
seemed to hold her back from that which 
she felt to be only afew miles away on 
the other side of Hindhead. She would 
not try to put into any shape at all what 
her dread was; least of all would her 
pride let her for a single moment imagine 
that it was the one thing of which the 
humiliation would kill her. But silently 
she watched, and hour after hour she sat 
wondering what was in the heart of that 
strange, inscrutable young man, who spoke 
so few words and seemed to be always 
watching and waiting for the accomplish- 
ment of some mysterious plan he revolved 
again and again in his mind, but to which 
he had no intention of giving a clue. 

He could hire no more wagonettes at 
Steggalls’ without paying for them, still 
less without her knowledge; but once or 
twice she had seen him going along a by- 
path towards the station, so that he would 
arrive there just about the time there was 
a train to Liphook. She remembered 
that on the first occasion an hour or two 
before, he had pulled a shilling out of his 
pocket and looked at it, as if wondering 
whether it would be enough for a return 
ticket. 

“ Alfred,” she asked one day, “ will you 
take me to see your country quarters, my 
love? I should like to visit the place 
which has been of so much benefit to 
you.” 

“No,” he answered, looking at her 
steadfastly as he always did; “I don’t 
wish you to go there.” 

“‘ May I ask your reason?” 

‘“* My wish should be sufficient.” 

“It is,” she said gently, “for I know, 
dear Alfred, that you have always a reason 
for what‘ you wish, and you would not 
prevent me from seeing a place for which 
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you have such a preference if you had not 
a good one.” 

He was soothed by her conciliatory 
manner. 

“TI owe some money there,” he said, 
“and if you went they might expect you 
to pay it;”’ an answer which satisfied her 
for a time on account of its obvious prob- 
ability. But still his disappearances tor- 
mented her, and his silence stifled all 
questions she longed to ask. 

She liked being at the cottage, she liked 
being the virtual mistress of a certain 
number of rooms and of a servant of her 
own; and on the whole the first month 
had gone smoothly. Florence and Walter 
had been generous and made many provi- 
sions for their comfort, and she had been 
separated less from Alfred than when she 
was in town, and better able to keep some 
account of his movements. Moreover, if 
he disappeared for hours together here, 
it had been for days together there. He 
always went off silently without warning 
or hint, and as silently re-appeared. 

“ Have you been for a walk, my love?” 
she asked him one evening. He turned 
and looked at her; there was no anger in 
his dull eyes but he made her quail in- 
wardly, though outwardly she showed no 
sign. 

et Yes,” and she knew perfectly he would 
tell herno more. Still hopelessly she per- 
severed. 

“In what direction did you bend your 
steps, dear Alfred ?” 

“TI dislike being asked to give an ac- 
count of my movements, Anne,” he said, 
and locked his lips in the manner that 
was so peculiar to him. 

“] quite understand, my love,” she 
answered gently; “it is also extremely 
repugnant to me to be questioned. I 
merely asked, hoping that you felt invig- 
orated by your walk.” He looked at her 
and said nothing. 

It was nine o’clock. Jane Mitchell, the 
postman’s sister, who acted as their daily 
servant, came in to say she was goin 
home for the night. Aunt Anne followe 
her, as she always did, to see that the 
outer door was made fast. 

She looked out at the night for a mo- 
ment with a haunting feeling of mistrust, 
of what she did not know, and listened to 
the silence. Not a sound, not even a foot- 
step passing along the road. The fir-trees 
stood up dark and straight like voiceless 
sentinels. She looked at the stars and 
thought how far they were away. They 
gave her a sense of helplessness, She 
was almost afraid of the soft patter of her 
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own feet as she went back to the drawing- 
room. She winked nervously and looked 
quickly and suspiciously round, then sat 
down uneasily before the fire and watched 
Alfred Wimple. She knew that again and 
again his eyes were fixed upon her, though 
his lips said no word. 

“ Are you sleepy, my love?” she asked. 

“1 am very tired, Anne; good-night,” 
and taking up a candle-stick he went 
slowly up-stairs while she stayed below 
looking at the deadening fire, knowing 
that one night suddenly everything would 
be changed. But how and when it would 
be changed she could not guess. She did 
not dare look forward a single day or 
hour. She extinguished the lamp and 
shut the drawing-room door and locked it, 
remembering for a moment the unkrown 
people in the by-gone years who had gone 
out of the door never to enter it again. 

Gradually the money in their possession 
was coming to a sure and certain end. 
Aunt Anne knew it, and her recklessness 
and extravagance vanished, She guarded 
every penny as if it were her heart’s blood, 
though she still did her spending with an 
air of willingness that concealed her reluc- 
tance. Hour after hour she racked her 
brains to think of some new source of 
help; but no suggestion presented itself, 
and he and she together faced in silence 
the bankruptcy that was overtaking them. 
He went less often towards the station 
now ; he stayed discontentedly in the draw- 
ing-room, sitting uneasily by the fire on one 
of the easy-chairs with the peacock screen 
beside it. Sometimes, .after he had 
brooded fora while in silence, he would 
get up and write a letter, but he always 
carefully himself gave it to the postman to 
post, and no letters at all ever arrived for 
him to Aunt Anne’s knowledge. 

“ Alfred,” she asked one day, “ what 
has become of your work in town; the 
— you used to go to your chambers to 
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“T am resting now and do not wish to 
be questioned about it. I require rest,” 
he said, and that was all. 

Then a time came whfgn he took to 
walking in the garden, and she knew that 
while he did so he kept a watch on the 
house and especially on the window of the 
room in which she was sitting. When he 
thought she did not see him he disap- 
peared down the dip behind and along the 
pathway between the fir-trees and larches 
towards the short cut to Hindhead. She 
remembered that the way to Hindhead was 
also the way to Liphook. It was of 
course too far to walk there, but perhaps 
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there were some means of obviating that 
necessity. She said nothing, but she 
waited. It seemed to her as if Alfred 
Wimple waited too. For what? Was it 
for her to die, she sometimes asked her- 
self, though she reproached herself for 
her suspicions. Then all her tenderness 
would come back, and she hovered round 
him lovingly, or stole away to commune 
with herself. 

‘“*I am sure he loves me,” she would 
think as she sat vainly trying to comfort 
herself, “or why should he have married 
me? His love must be the meaning of 
mine for him, and the forgiveness of the 
past, after all the long years of waiting. 
It is different from what it was then; he 
is changed, and I am changed too. I am 
old with waiting, and he does not under- 
stand the meaning of his own youth. I 
wonder which it is,” she said one day, 
almost in a dream, as she rocked to and 
fro over the fire, “is he disguised with 
youth of which he does not know the 
meaning, or am I disguised with years, so 
that he does not know that under them 
my youth is hidden?” 

Closer, and closer, came the ills of pov- 
erty. The tradespeople trusted them to 
some extent, in spite of the warning they 
had received from the Hibberts, but at last 
they refused to do so any longer. The 
stores that Florence had sent in, too— 
Aunt Anne had said, “ you must allow me 
to remain in your debt for them, my dear,” 
— had graduallyrun out. Dinner became 
more and more of a difficulty, and at the 
scanty meal it was Alfred Wimple who 
ate, and Aunt Anne who looked on pre- 
tending she liked the food she hardly 
dared to taste. He knew she was half 
starving herself for his sake, but he said 
nothing. It gave him a dull gratification 
to see her doing it. In his heart there 
was a resentment that death had not 
achieved for his benefit that which from 
the first he had meant it to accomplish, 
Not that it was within his scheme to let 
Aunt Anne die yet; but when he married 
her, he had not realized the awful shrink- 
ing that would daily grow upon him — the 
physical shrinking that youth sometimes 
feels from old age. In his nature there 
was no idealism, no sentiment. He could 
not give her the reverence that even mere 
age usually provokes, or the affection, as 
of a son, that some young men in his posi- 
tion might possibly have bestowed. He 
saw everything concerning her years with 
ghastly plainness, the little lines and the 
deep wrinkles on her face, the tremulous 
eyelids, the scanty hair brushed forward 
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from places the cap covered, even the soft 
folds of muslin round her withered throat 
made him shiver. He thought once in 
one mad moment how swiftly he could 
strangle the lingering life out of her. Her 
hands with the loose dry skin and the 
bloodless fingers and wrists that were 
always cold as if the fire in them were go- 
ing out, sent a thrill of horror through his 
frame when she touched him. The mere 
sound of her footstep, the touch of her 
black dress as she passed him by, insensi- 
bly made him draw back. He had played 
a daring game, but he had an awful pun- 
ishment. He lived a brooding, secret life, 
full of dread and alertness lest shame 
should overtake him, and his heart was not 
less miserable because it was incapable of 
generosity or goodness. 


At last it became a matter of shillings. 

** You had better go to London, Anne,” 
he said, “and borrow some money.” 

“Of whom am I to borrow it?” she 
asked. “Florence and Walter are at 
Monte Carlo.” 

“* Walter is very selfish,” he answered ; 
“T nursed him through an illness years 
ago, at the risk of my own life.” 

“I know how tender your heart is, 
dear Alfred.” 

“I believe he resents my having bor- 
rowed some money from him once or 
twice. He forgets that if he were not in 
a much better position than I am he 
couldn’t have lent it.” 

“Of course he could not, my love,” 
she said, agreeing with him as she always 
did. 

He gave one of his peculiar little gulps. 
“We can’t go on staying here, unless we 
have enough to eat,” he said; “you must 
get some money. You had better go to 
London.” He looked at her fixedly, and 
she knew that he wanted to get rid of her. 

“Go to London, my love?” she echoed 
almost humbly. 

“Yes, to get money.” 

“ Alfred,” she said, “how am I to get 
money? We disposed of everything that 
was available before we came here.” 

“You must borrow it; perhaps you can 
go and persuade my uncle to let you have 
some.” 

“ If you would let me tell him that I am 
your wife,” she pleaded. 

“I forbid your telling him,” he said 
shortly. “ But you might ask him to ad- 
vance your quarter’s allowance, it will be 
due in three weeks.” 

“TI might write and request him to do 
that,” she suggested. 
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“No,” he said, “it is easy to refuse in 
a letter, and he must not refuse.” 

“ But if he will not listen to me, Al- 
fred?” she asked, watching him curi- 
ously, 

“Impress upon him that Sir William 
Rammage is your cousin, and that he has 
no right to refuse.” 

“ But if he does?” she persisted. 

“Then you must get it elsewhere. 
There are those people you stayed with 
in Cornwall Gardens.” She looked up 
quickly. 

“IT cannot go to Mrs. North,” she said 
firmly, ‘there are some things due to my 
own self-respect, I cannot forget them 
even for you.” 

“You can do as you like,” he answered. 
“If you cannot get money, I must go 
away.” 

“Go away!” she echoed with alarm. 
He saw his advantage and followed it up. 

“T shall not stay here to be starved,” 
he repeated. 

“] should starve too,” she said sadly; 
“are you altogether oblivious of that fact, 
Alfred?” 

“ If you choose to do so it is your own 
business, and no reason why I should. I 
have friends who will receive me, and I 
shall go to them.” 

“ Would they not extend a helping hand 
to us both?” 

“ No,” he said doggedly. 

“ They cannot love you as I do,” she 
pleaded. 

“T cannot help that; I shall go to 
them.” 

“I give you all I have.” 

“T want more than you give me now,” 
he answered, “and if you don’t give it 
me, I shall not stay here. You had better 
go to London to-morrow, and look for 
some money. My uncle will let you have 
some, if you are persistent.” 

“ ] think I will go to-day,” she said, with 
an odd tone in her voice. “I should be 
in time for the twelve o’clock train.” 

“You will go to-morrow,” he replied 
decisively. 

“Very well, my love,” and she winked 
quickly toherself. ‘I will go to-morrow.” 

“Unless you bring back some money, 
I shail not stay here any longer. You 
must clearly understand that, Anne. I 
am tired of this business,” he said in his 
hard, determined voice. 

“It’s not worse for you than it is for 
me, Alfred. I can bear it with you; can- 
not you bear it with me?” 

He looked at her, at her black dress, 
her white handkerchief, at the poverty- 
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stricken age of which she seemed to be 
the symbol, and he shuddered perceptibly 
as he turned away and answered, “ No I 
cannot, and I want to go.” 

“ Alfred!” she said, with a cry of pain, 
and going over to his side she put her 
hand on his arm; but he shook her off, 
and went a step farther away. ‘“ Why do 
you recoil from me,” she asked; “am I 
so distasteful to you?” but he only shud- 
dered again, and looked at her with almost 
terror in his eyes, as though he dumbly 
loathed her. 

“Have I forfeited your love, Alfred?” 
she asked humbly. 

“I dislike being touched.” 

“ You will break my heart,” she cried, 
with a dry sob in her throat; “my dear 
one,” she went on, “I have given you all 
I possess, I have braved everything for 
you. Has all your love for me gone?” 

“TI don’t want to talk sentiment,” he 
said, drawing back still a little farther from 
her as though he shrank from being within 
her reach. 

“Do you remember that night when we 
walked along the road by the fir-trees, and 
you told me you would always love me and 
take care of me? What have I done to 
make you change? I never cease think- 
ing of you day or night, but it is months 
since you gave mea loving word. What 
have I done to change you so?” 

He looked down at her; for a moment 
there was an expression of hatred on his 
face. 

“You are old, and I am young.” 

“ My heart is young,” she said piteously. 
Still he was merciless. 

“It is your face I see,” he said, “not 
your heart.” 

She let her hands fall by her side. “I 
cannot bear it any more,” she said quickly ; 
‘ perhaps we had better separate ; these 
constant scenes will kill me; you must 
permit me to retire, I cannot bear any 
more,” and she walked slowly away into 
the little drawing-room, and shut the door. 
She went up to the glass, and looked at 
her own face, long and sadly; she put her 
wrists together, and looked at them hope- 
lessly. 

“ Oh, Iam old,” she cried, with a shiver, 
“TI am old;” and she sat down on the 
gaunt chair by the fireplace, still and si- 
lent, till cold and misery numbed her, and 
all things were alike. 

Presently, she heard Alfred Wimple’s 
footsteps; he had left the dining-room, 
and seemed to be going towards the front 
door, she raised her head and listened. 
He hesitated, turned back, and entered 
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the drawing-room. He stood for a mo- 
ment on the threshold and looked round 
the little room, at the hard, old-fashioned 
sofa, at the corner cupboard with the pot- 
pourri on it, the jingling piano, the chair 
on which she sat. He remembered the 
day of his interview with Florence, and 
afterwards with Aunt Anne, and he looked 
at the latter now half doubtfully. She did 
not move an inch as he entered, or raise 
her eyes. 

“Anne!” There was no answer. She 
turned a little more directly away from 
him. “Anne,” he said, “we had better 
make it up. It is no good quarrelling.” 

“You were very cruel to me, Alfred,” 
she said, with gentle indignation, “ you 
forgot everything that was due to me, you 
frequently do.” 

“IT cannot always be remembering what 
is due to you, Anne, It irritates me.” 

“But you cut me to the quick. I feel 
dubious sometimes as to whether you 
have any affection at all for me.” 

**Don’t be foolish,” he said, with an 
effort that was rather obvious, “and don’t 
let us quarrel; I dislike poverty, it makes 
me cross.” 

“]T can understand that,” she said, “ but 
I cannot your being cruel to me.” 

“I didn’t mean to be cruel,” he an- 
swered ; “ we had better forget it.” She 
stood up and faced him timidly, but with 
a slight flush on her face. 

* You said I was old, you taunted me 
with it, you often taunt me,” she said in- 
dignantly. 

“ Well, but I knew it before we were 
married.” 

* Yes, you knew it before we were mar- 
ried,” she repeated. 

“Then I couldn’t have minded it so 
much, could 1?” he said, with a softer 
tone in his voice, though it grated still. 

“*No, my love,” and she tried to smile, 
but it was a sad attempt. 

“ Well, is itall right?” he asked. “We 
won’t quarrel any more.” 

“Yes, my love, it is all right,” she said 
lovingly, and half doubtfully she put up 
her face to his. 

Involuntarily he drew back again, but 
he recovered in an instant and forced 
himself to stoop and kiss her forehead. 

“ There,” he said, “it’s all right. To- 
morrow you shall go to London, and we 
will be more sensible in future.” He 
touched her hand and went out into the 
garden. When she had watched him out 
of sight, she sat down once more on the 
chair by the fire. 

“I am old,” she cried, “I am old, I am 
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old,” and with a quick movement of fear 
she hid her thin hands out of sight. “I 
cannot bear it — I am old.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


BEFORE nine the next morning, Aunt 
Anne was ready to set out on her journey 
toLondon. Mrs. Burnett’s governess cart 
was at the gate with Lucas the gardener 
in it, to drive her to the station. Alfred 
Wimple looked on at her preparations to 
go with an anxiety that was almost eager- 
ness, and stealthily the old lady watched 
his every look and movement. 

“Jane can prepare the dinner after my 
return. I shall bring back some little 
dainty with me, hoping that it may tempt 
you, my love.” 

“Tam very tired of the food we have 
had lately,” he said ungraciously. ‘ What 
train are you coming back by?” 

‘“* That will depend on my occupations in 
town,” she answered, after a moment’s 
consideration. 

“T will go to the station at half past 
six. You can leave Waterloo at 5.15.” 
Aunt Anne winked slowly. 

“T will try to come by an earlier train, 
my love, if you will be there to relieve me 
of the packages with which I hope to be 
burdened.” 

“No. Come by the 5.15,” he said de- 
cisively, “ I have some letters to write.” 

“Very well, my love,” she answered, 
with tender courtesy. “It is always a 
pleasure to study your wishes, even in 
trifles. Would you assist me with my 
cloak, dear Alfred?” 

“It isn’t cold, and you have your shawl. 
What are you taking this heavy cloak 
for?” 

“T have my reasons.” He understood 
perfectly. He felt a gleam of almost 
fiendish triumph as one by one she di- 
vested herself of her belongings to buy 
him food and comfort. As she was going 
out of the doorway an idea seemed to 
strike him. 

“% Anne,” he said, “remember it is no 
good bringing back a few shillings, you 
must bring back a few pounds at least.” 

“Have you any anxieties, any payment 
it is imperative that you should make?” 

‘* Yes,” he answered, with a little smile 
to himself, as if an idea had been sug- 
gested to him. 

“TI will do all I can, more for your sake 
than my own, dear Alfred,” and she turned 
to go. They were in the drawing-room. 

She hesitated for a moment by the door. 
“My love,” she said, going up to him 
doubtfully, “ will you kiss me? you will 
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never know how much I love you— you 
are all I have in the world.” The cash- 
mere shawl clung to her and the heavy 
cloak swung back from her arms as she 
put them up round his neck and kissed 
him, first on one side of his face and then 
on the other, but even as she did so, and 
though for once he strove to hide it, she 
felt that inwardly he was shrinking. 

“TI will be back by half past six,” she 
said, with a hopeless tone in her voice, 
and slowly letting go her hold she went 
out of the house. 

On her way to the cart she stopped for 
a moment to look at a pile of faggots that 
were stacked in a partly concealed corner 
inside the garden gate. 

“ Jane,” she said, “I think there have 
been some depredations among the wood 
lately.” 

“T saw two lads stealing a bit the other 
morning,” Jane answered. 

“We must take steps to prevent it 
occurring again.” 

“There’s plenty of wood too about 
here,” said Jane; “ I don’t see why they 
should take ours; but I think they were 
tramps and wanted to make a fire. I 
thought I’d speak to the policeman — but 
I couldn’t catch him when he went by on 
his beat last night.” 

“] should like to speak to him myself ; 
at what time does he pass?” 

“ Well, he is generally pretty punctual 
at about half past eight.” 

“Tf you see him this evening you can 
tell me,” and she got into the governess 
cart. “Jane, I forgot to say that your 
master and I will dine at half past seven. 
I shall probably bring back a chicken.” 
She said the last words almost recklessly 
as she set off to the station. 

She looked back towards the cottage, 
but though Alfred Wimple had strolled 
down to the gate after she had left it, his 
face was turned towards Liphook. There 
was something almost fierce in her voice 
as she spoke to the gardener who was 
driving. 

“The pony seems inclined to procras- 
tinate; you had better chastise him.” 

“ They have spoilt him up at the house,” 
said Lucas, “till he won’t go nohow uniess 
he gets a bit of the whip.” 

“He goes very well with me,” she 
snapped. 

“He knows your hand most likely, 
they do get to know hands.” 

She made no answer, but looked at the 
holes of the sand martens in the cutting 
on one side of the road; they always fas- 
cinated her—and at the bell heather 
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which was just beginning to show a faint 
tinge of color. ‘*He’s a bad ’un to shy, 
he is,” Lucas went on, “and he’s not par- 
ticular what it’s at, wheelbarrows, and um- 
brellas, and perambulators, and covered 
carts, and tramps — he don’t like tramps, 
he don’t—and bicycles and children if 
there’s a few of ’em together, and bits of 
paper on the road—he’s ready to be 
afraid of anything. There’s Tom Mitch- 
ell coming along with the letters — would 
you like to stop?” 

“1 do not expect any, but I may as well 
put the question to him,” the old lady said 
very distantly, for she was of opinion that 
Lucas talked too much for his station. 
But he was not to be abashed easily. 

“ Them beeches is coming on,” he said. 
Aunt Anne looked up but made no answer. 
“ Everything is so late this year on 
account of the cold. Tom, have you got 
any letters for Mrs. Wimple at the Cot- 
tage?” 

“ There’s one I know, with a foreign 
postmark; ” the man stopped and took a 
— out of the leather wallet by his 
side. 

Aunt Anne, leaning over the cart, saw, 
as he pulled out the letter with the French 
stamps on it for her, that there was another 
beneath directed in an illiterate-looking 
hand to “A. Wimple, Esq.,” and that it 
had the Liphook postmark. Her eyes 
flashed, she could hardly make her voice 
steady as she said: — 

“I see you have one there for Mr. Wim- 
ple, you will find him at the Cottage.” 
Then she drove on. She looked at her 
own letter a little bewildered. ‘It is not 
from Walter or Florence,” she said, “ yet 
I know the handwriting,” and gazed va- 
cantly at the hedges again, while Peter the 
pony, urged by arguments from the whip, 
went on more swiftly towards the station. 
Lucas’s remarks fell unheeded on her 
ears. Something was tightening round 
her heart that made her cheeks burn with 
a fire they had not felt for long years past. 

“] think we'll have more rain, them 
clouds over there seem like it,” the man 
said, wondering why she was so silent, for 
she generally liked a chat with him. 
‘* Maybe she wanted to drive him herself,” 
he thought; “I forgot to offer her the 
reins, and it’s no good changing now we 
are so near the station. The train’s sig- 
nalled,” he said, as they pulled up; “ but 
you are in plenty of time.” 

“T calculated that I should have suffi- 
cient,” she answered. 

“Would you like me to meet you this 
afternoon? I will, if you tell me what 
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train you are coming down by.” She was 
silent for a minute, then suddenly she 
seemed to find courage. 

“T shall leave London by the 4.30 
train,” she said. “It is due at Witley at 
twenty minutes to six, and I shall expect 
to find you there.” She walked into the 
station with almost a hunted look. 

She managed to get into an empty car- 
riage, shut the door and stood up by the 
window, winking sternly at the passengers 
who in passing hesitated whether or not 
toenter. As the train moved off she shut 
the window and sitting down with a sigh 
stared out at the fir woods, and the pictur- 
esque Surrey cottages. She did not see 
them, she saw nothing and heard nothing 
but the rattle of the train that gradually 
shaped itself into the word Liphook — 
Liphook — Liphook —till she was mad- 
dened. “It might have been some one 
writing to importune him for money,” she 
said, thinking of the letter. But if the 
difficulty at Liphook were only debt she 
felt certain that Alfred Wimple would not 
have spared her the annoyance of knowing 
it. It was a mystery of which her indom- 
itable pride refused her the suggestion of 
one solution, which yet seemed gradually 
and from without to be getting burnt upon 
her brain. A despair that was half dread 
was taking possession of her. A des- 
perate knowledge was bearing down upon 
her, that the only chance she had of keep- 
ing the man to whom she had bound her- 
self was by giving him money. He was 
evidently at his wits’ end for it, and had 
no resource of his own, and whatever was 
the attraction at Liphook it did not seem 
to include money. Her one chance was 
to give it him, and to let him see that she 
would not fail to give it him, then perhaps 
he would stay with her. She stretched 
out her arms for a moment as if she were 
drowning, and trying to save herself by 
holding on to him, but she stretched them 
only into space, and clutched nothing. 
“Perhaps he thinks because I am old I 
cannot love properly. Ob, my dear one, 
if you would only speak to me out of your 
heart, or if you could only look into my 
heart —for that is not old, it is young. 
Age makes no difference if he did but 
know it, I feel the same as when I was 
twenty, and we walked between the chest- 
nuts tothe farm. It is only the years that 
have marked me.” And then anger and 
pride chased away her misery and tender- 
ness. “I will have it settled,” she said, 
“TI will know what it means; and if he 
has not treated me properly, he shall be 
called toaccount. If Walter and Florence 
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were only in England I should not be in 
this sad dilemma.” The mention of their 
names made her remember the letter in 
her pocket. She pulled it out and opened 
it; it was the one Mrs. North had written 
from Marseille. At another time she 
would have liked the congratulations, or 
have been indignant at the divorce. Now 
she passed the news by with little more 
than a scornful wink. “It is most pre- 
sumptuous of her to have written to me, 
she has taken a great liberty, she has com- 
mitted a solecism,” she said almost me- 
chanically. As she put the letter back 
into her pocket her hand touched some- 
thing she did not remember to have placed 
there. She looked puzzled for a moment, 
then drew it out. It was a little necktie 
of Alfred Wimple’s, blue with white spots 
on it. She understood —it was soiled 
and frayed; she had put it into her pocket 
to mend. She looked at it wonderingly 
for a moment, then kissed it with a vehe- 
mence that was almost passion. 

“He thinks 1 cannot love,” she said; 
“T am convinced thatis it. If he did but 
know — if he did but know.” 

The servant who opened the door at 
Portman Square instantly recognized her, 
and was disposed to treat her with more 
respect than on a former occasion. 

“ Mr. Boughton is not here, ma’am,” he 
said, in answer to her inquiry. 

* Would you give me the address of his 
office?” 

“I can give you the address, but he is 
away in Scotland, and not expected back 
for another fortnight.” Aunt Anne stood 
dumbfounded for a moment, then slowly 
she looked up at the servant with a little 
smile that had its effect. 

“It is very unfortunate,” she said, 
“my business with him is most pressing. 
Have you good accounts of Sir William?” 

“Sir William is back, ma’am. He re- 
turned last week, but he is confined to his 
room, with another attack.” 

“Does he keep his bed?” 

“Well, he is sitting by the fire just 
now, ma’am, writing some letters.” Ina 
moment Aunt Anne had whisked into the 
house ; she felt quite exhilarated. 

“Be good enough to take my name to 
him, and ask if he is sufficiently well to see 
his cousin, Mrs.— Mrs. Baines’ — she 
hesitated over the last word — “say that 
I am extremely solicitous to have a few 
minutes’ conversation with him.” 

“T am afraid he won’t be able to see 
you,” — the servant began. 

“Have the goodness to take up my 
name.” 
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“T am afraid,’—the servant began 
again. 


“ And say I wish to see him on a matter 
of great importance,” she went on imperi- 
ously, not heeding the interruption. She 
walked towards the dining-room door, as 
if she had a right to the entire house, but 
suddenly turned round. 

“TI feel certain Sir William will see 
me,” she said, “and I will follow you up- 
stairs.” Helplessly the servant obeyed 
her, and unfalteringly the soft footsteps 
pattered after him up to the second floor. 
There he entered the front bedroom, while 
she remained on the landing. 

“Mrs. Baines wishes to know if she 
can speak to you, sir,” she heard him say. 

“ Tell her I am too ill to see any one,” 
a thin, distinct voice answered. 

“ She says it is a matter of extreme im- 
portance, sir.” 

“Tam writing letters and don’t wish to 
be disturbed ; bring my chicken-broth in 
twenty minutes.” 

But a moment later, and Aunt Anne 
had whisked also into the room, passing 
the servant who was leaving it. 

“William,” she said, “you must not 
refuse to let me see you once again. I 
cannot believe that you are too ill toshake 
hands with your cousin Anne.” As she 
spoke she looked round the room, and 
took in all its details ata glance. It had 
three windows, a writing-table and book- 
case between them, a big four-post bed- 
stead with dark hangings facing them. 
To the left was a tall wardrobe of rose- 
wood that had no looking-glass let into its 
panelled doors. By the fireplace was a 
roomy easy-chair in which sat Sir William 
Rammage. He was dressed in a puce 
woollen dressing-gown, and half rolled up 
in acolored blanket. By his side was an 
invalid-table with writing-materials on it, 
and a flap at the side that stretched over 
his knees, In the large fireplace blazed a 
cheerful fire, and on the other side of the 
fireplace, and facing Sir William, there 
was a second easy-chair. He himself ap- 
peared to be a tall man, thin, nervous 
and irritable. His manner was cold and 
disagreeable, but it conveyed a sense of 
loneliness, a remembrance of long, cheer- 
less years that in a manner excused it. 
He looked like a man who had probably 
deserved respect, but had made few 
friendships. He was not nearly as old as 
he seemed at the first glance; illness, and 
work, and lack of human interests, had 
aged him more than actual years. 

“ How do you do?” he said dryly. 

“TI have been so grieved to hear of 
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your illness, William. I hope you re- 
ceived my letters, I wrote three or four 
times to tender you my sympathy.” She 
looked at the servant in a manner that said, 
“Go away,” and he went, carefully shut- 
ting the door. 

“Tam not well enough to receive visit- 
ors,” Sir William said, in the same dry 
voice. 

“My dear William, you must let me 
stay with you five minutes. I will not 
intrude longer on your privacy,” and she 
seated herself in the chair facing him. 

“If what you have to say is of a busi- 
ness nature, I am not well enough to enter 
upon it now.” 

“ Did you derive benefit from your stay 
at Cannes — you were constantly in my 
thoughts.” 

“ Thank you, thank you.” 

“TI fear you have had to abandon many 
of your city occupations,” she went on, in 
a sympathetic voice, “it must be a great 
regret to the Corporation. I was speaking 
of your mayoralty some months ago to 
Mr. Fisher, the editor of the Centre.” 
Aunt Anne was talking to gaintime. Her 
throat was choking, her mouth twitched 
with restrained excitement. 

“Where did you meet him?” Sir Wil- 
liam asked in a judicial manner, tapping 
the arm of his chair with his thin fingers. 

“T met him at Walter Hibbert’s.” 

He was silent and seemed to be waiting 
for her to go. For a few moments she 
could not gather courage to speak again. 
He looked up at her. 

“Tam much obliged for this visit,” he 
said coldly, “ but I cannot ask you to pro- 
long it " 

“ William,” she said, “I came to see 
you on a matter of necessity, I would not 
have intruded had it been otherwise. On 
the occasion of my last visit I saw Mr. 
Boughton, but I understand that he is 
now away.” 

“He will be back in two or three weeks, 
you will then be able to see him.” 

She hesitated for a moment, and then 
went on doubtfully, “I have been deeply 
touched at your kindness.” 

“Yes?” he said inquiringly. 

“ That it has been the greatest help to 
me, I need hardly say; but I have had so 
many expenses this winter, it was inade- 
quate to meet them all.” 

“TI don’t quite understand.” 
becoming interested. 

“There are three or four weeks yet be- 
fore the next quarter is due. I am stay- 
ing in a country house and the expenses I 
have to meet ——” 
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“What country house are you staying 
in?” he asked. 

“ Walter and Florence Hibbert’s. It is 
a cottage most charmingly situated in 
Surrey.” 

“‘T suppose it costs you nothing to stay 
there?” 

“ They have been most kind. But they 
are now abroad, and naturally I have ap- 
pearances to maintain and the necessities 
of the table to provide.” 

“For whom? Only for yourself I sup- 
pose? You have not a large establish- 
ment.” His thin fingers wandered be- 
neath the papers on the table as if they 
were seeking for something. They found 
it, and drew it a little forward. Aunt 
Anne, following the movement with her 
eyes, saw the corner of a cheque book 
peep out from beneath the blotting paper. 
‘You have not a dozen servants?” he 
asked ironically. 

“TI have only one servant,” she said, 
getting a little agitated. 

“ And yourself?” 

“ And some one who is with me,” she 
said. 

“ And doesn’t the some one who is with 
you keep you,—or do you keep her?” 
and he pushed back the cheque book. 
Aunt Anne was silent fora moment. “I 
suppose it doesn’t cost you anything to 
live. What do you want money for?” 
He put his hands on the arms of his chair 
and looked at her. 

“ William,” she said, “I cannot discuss 
all my expenditures, or enter into every 
detail of my household,” and there was as 
much pride in her tone as she dared put 
into it. “I came to ask you if you would 
have the great kindness to advance the 
quarter’s allowance you are so kind as to 
give me. It will be due _ 

“ Quarter’s allowance I give you? I 
don’t understand. I told you some time 
ago that I was not in the habit of giving 
away money. I believe you had some of 
your own when you started in life, and if 
you made away with it that is your own 
business.” 

“But William, I am speaking of the 
hundred a year you have allowed me lately 
through Mr. Boughton.” 

He was fairly roused now, and turned 
his face full upon her. There were cruel, 
pitiless lines upon it, though she fought 
against them bravely. 

“I have allowed you no hundred a year,” 
he said angrily, “and I intend to allow 
you none. Do you mean to tell me that 
Boughton has paid you a hundred a year 
on my account ?” 
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“T understood so,” Aunt Anne gasped, 
shaking with fright. 

‘IT suppose he had some reason for it. 
If he has done it out of his own money, 
it is hisown business. If he has done it 
out of mine, I shall have a reckoning up 
with him, and probably you will have one 
too. 

“ But William, have you been under the 
impression that I was left to starve?” 

“T was under no impression at all con- 
cerning you. Once for all, Anne, you 
must understand that it is not my inten- 
tion to give away the money for which I 
aan worked to people who have been 
idle.” 

“T have not been idle,” she said, “ and 
you forget that I am your cousin, that our 
mothers ——” 

“T know all that,” he said, interrupting 
her, “ your people and you had your own 
way to make in life, and so had I and my 
people.” 

“But if you do not help me”—she 
burst out, for she could bear it no longer 
— “if you do not help me, I shall starve.” 

“T really don’t see what claim you have 
upon me.” 

“TI am your cousin and I am old, and I 
shall starve,” she repeated. “I must have 
money to-day. If I don’t take back money 
this afternoon my heart will break.” 
Again his fingers went for a moment in 
the direction of the cheque book and tan- 
talized her. She stood up and looked at 
him entreatingly. “I am not speaking 
only for myself,” she pleaded, “ but for 
another ———” and she broke down. 

“For whom else are you speaking 
then?” he asked, withdrawing his fingers. 

*“ For one who is very dear to me, and 
who will starve too unless you help us. 
William, I entreat you to remember - 

“* But who is this pauper you are help- 
ing, and why should I help her too?” 

“It is not a pauper,” she said indig- 
nantly. “It is some one who is dearer 
than all the world to me, and once more I 
entreat you to help us.” 

“ Well, but who is it? —is it a child?” 

“ No,”’ she answered in a low voice full 
of infinite tenderness, and she clasped her 
hands, and let her chin fall on her breast. 

“ Who is it?” 

“It is my husband,” and almost a sob 
broke from her. 

“Your husband? 
dead.” 

“ Mr. Baines is dead, long ago; but — 
I have married again.” 

“ Married again !” he repeated, as if he 
could hardly believe his ears. 
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“ Yes, married again, and that is why I 
implore you to help me, so that I may give 
the young, tender life that is joined to 
mine the comforts that are necessary to 
him,” she said, with supplicating misery. 

“ Do you mean to say,” and he looked 
at her as if he thought she was mad, 
“that some young man has married you?” 

“Yes,” she answered in a low voice, 
“we have been married nearly six months.” 

* And has he got any money, or does he 
do anything for a living?” 

“ He is a most brilliant writer, and has 
given the greatest satisfaction to Mr. 
Fisher; but he has been ill, and he re- 
quires country air, and nourishment, and 
luxuries, and I implore you to help me to 
preserve this young and beautiful life that 
has been confided to me.” 

“ Ts he a cripple or mad?” 

She looked up in astonishment. 

“He is a fine, tall young man,” she 
said, with proud indignation; “I should 
not have married a cripple, William, and 
I have already told you that he is a writer 
on the Centre, though he is not able at 
present to do his own talents justice.” 

“So you have to keep him?” 

“ He kept me when he had money; he 
gave me himself, and all he possessed in 
the world.” 

‘What did he marry you for?” Sir 
William asked, gazing at her in wonder 
and almost clutching the arms of his 
chair. 

“He married me”—her voice trem- 
bled and she drooped her head again — 
“he married me because —he loved me.” 

“Loved you! What should he love you 
for?” 

“William, do you wish to insult me? 
I do not see why he should not love me, 
or why he should pretend to do so if he 
did not.” 

* And I suppose you love him?” he 
said, pulling the blanket farther up over 
his knees, and speaking in a scornful, in- 
credulous voice. 

“ Yes, William, I do —I love him more 
than all the world — and unless you will 
help me so that I may give him those 
things that he requires and make our little 
home worthy of his residence in it you will 
break my heart. You will kill him, and 
you will break my heart,” she repeated 
passionately. “I will conceal nothing 
from you, we are starving, we have not got 
a pound in the world. We have not even 
food to eat. He is young and requires 
plenty of nourishment, he is not strong 
and wants luxuries.” 

“ And you want me to pay for them.” 
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But she did not seem to hear him and 
swept on:— 

“ He must have them or he will die. We 
have spent every penny we had, I have 
even borrowed money on my possessions. 
I can conceal things from strangers, but 
you and I belong to the same family, and 
what I say to you I know is sacred — we 
are starving, William, we are starving, and 
I implore you to help me. He says he 
cannot stay unless I take back money — 
that he will goandleave me.” Something 
seemed to gather in her throat, there was 
a ring of fright and despair in her voice as 
she said the last words. “He will leave 
me, and it will break my heart, for he is 
all the world to me. It will break my 
heart if he goes, and unless I take back 
money he will leave me.” 

“And let you starve by yourself —a 
nice man to marry!” 

* William,” she said, “ he must remem- 
ber what is due to himself. He cannot 
stay if he has not even food to eat.” 

“ And pray who is this gentleman?” 

“T have told you that he is a brilliant 
writer.” 

“What is his name?” 

“TI don’t think I am justified in telling 
you — he does not wish our marriage to be 
known.” 

“I can quite understand that,” Sir 
William answeredironically. “ Did he tell 
you to come to me for money?” 

“Yes, he told me to do so,” she said 
tragically, “he knew your good heart.” 

“ Knew my good heart, did he?” There 
was a deadly pallor spreading over Sir 
William’s face that frightened her. Fora 
moment his lips moved without making a 
sound, then he recovered his voice — 
“ Tell me his name, what is it?” 

“ William,” she began. 

“ What is it?” he cried, and his breath 
came short and quick. 

She was too scared to demur any longer, 

“Tt is Alfred Wimple,” and her heart 
stood still. 

He gazed at her for a moment in 
silence. 

“ Wimple,” he said, “ what, Boughton’s 
nephew? That skunk he had to turn out 
of his office?” 

“He is Mr. Boughton’s nephew ; and 
he left his uncle’s office because the duties 
were too arduous for his health.” 

“ He left his uncle’s office because he 
was kicked out of it. Do you mean to 
tell me that you have married him—a 
man who never did a day’s work in his 
life or paid a bill that he owed ; and as for 
writing, I don’t believe one word of it. It’s 
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not a month ago that his uncle told me of 
some old woman, his landlady, forsooth, 
who had been to him with a long bill ——” 

“It was for his professional chambers. 
A man in his position requires them.” 

“Yes, and he’d been sponging on the 
woman’s mother, too, in the country. 
Were you with him?” 

“ No, William, I was not,” and suddenly 
a load was lifted from Aunt Anne’s heart. 
The mystery of Liphook appeared to be 
solved, and Alfred Wimple’s account of 
his debts to be verified. A world of tender- 
ness rushed back into her heart and gave 
her strength and courage to fight her bat- 
tle to the end. “ No, I was not with him,” 
she repeated, andas she looked upa smile, 
a look of almost happiness was on her face, 
that made her cousin more wonderstruck 
than ever. ‘“ He required country air to 
invigorate him, and our means would not 
admit of ze 

“Boughton has been allowing you a 
hundred a year,” said Sir William, “and 
this Wimple has married you,” he went 
on, a light seeming to break upon him. 
“ T am beginning to understand it. I pre- 
sume he knows that you are my cousin.” 

“Yes, I told him that you were — he 
spoke of you with admiration,” Aunt Anne 
added, always more anxious to say some- 
thing gratifying to her listener than to be 
strictly veracious. 

“T have no doubt he did. Pray when 
did this fine love-making begin?” Sir 
William asked scornfully. 

“ Nearly a year ago,” Aunt Anne an- 
swered in a faltering voice for she was 
almost beaten in spite of the relief that 
had been given her a minute or two ago. 

“ And when did Boughton begin to allow 
you this hundred a year?” 

“ About the time of my marriage.” 

“T perfectly understand. I’ll tell you 
the reason of your marriage and of his 
love for you in a moment.” With an 
effort he stretched out his hand and 
touched the bell. “Charles,” he said, 
when the servant entered, “unlock my 
safe.” 

The man pulled back a curtain that had 
been drawn over a recess and disclosed 
an iron door. ‘**On the top of the shelf 
to the left you will see a blue envelope 
labelled ‘last will and testament.’ Give 
it to me,” Sir William said. 

A scared look broke over Aunt Anne’s 
face. 

“Lock the safe and go—no, stop— 
give me some brandy first.” 

The servant poured a little into a glass 
from a bottle which stood on the writing- 
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table between the windows. The old 
man’s hand shook while he took it. 
Aunt Anne, looking at him like a culprit 
waiting for punishment, noticed a black- 
ness round his mouth and that the lines 
on his face were rigid. 

“ Shall I bring you some chicken-broth, 
Sir William?” the servant asked. 

“When I ring. Go.” Then he turned 
to Aunt Anne. “ Now I will tell you why 
this young man loved you.” He said the 
last words with an almost fiendish chuckle. 
“te loved you because, being a clerk in 
his uncle’s office, the office from which he 
had to be kicked, he probably knew — in 
fact, I am certain that he knew, for he 
came to ask me your Christian name 
when the instructions were being given 
—that I had provided for you in my will. 
I do not choose to pauperize people while 
I live, but I considered it my duty to leave 
some portion of my wealth to my relations, 
no matter howsmallaclaim they had upon 
me. He knew that you would geta fourth 
share of my money — probably he reck- 
oned it up and calculated that it would 
amount to a good many thousand pounds, 
so he and Boughton concocted a scheme 
to get hold of it together.” 

“Mr. Boughton knew nothing of our 
marriage.” 

“T tell you it was all ascheme. What 
shouid Boughton allow you a hundred a 
year for?” He was grasping the will 
while he spoke. 

“He knew nothing about it, William, 
neither did Alfred.” 

“Well, we'll put his disinterestedness 
to the test,” and he tried to tear the will 
in half, but his fingers were too weak. 

“*Oh, no,” she cried, “no, no.” 

“Do you suppose a young man would 
marry an old woman like you for any 
reason but gain? That you should have 
been such a fool —and for that unwhole- 
some-looking cur, with his long, rickety 
legs and red hair, why he looks like a 
stale prawn,” the old man said derisively, 
and made another effort to tear the will. 

“I cannot bear it — William, I implore 
you,” and she clasped her hands with 
terror. 

He leant forward with an effort and put 
the will on the fire. 

“Oh no, no,” she cried again, and kneel- 
ing down almost snatched it from the 
flames. 

He took up the poker between his two 
white hands and held the paper down 
with it. 


“Tt is cruel — cruel ” she began, as 





she watched it disappear from her sight. 








“TI think I have made the case clear,” 
he said, “and that you will see there is 
nothing to be gained by staying. My 
money was not made to benefit Mr. Alfred 
Wimple. I shall make another will, and 
it will not contain your name.” He rang 
the bell again. 

“You have treated me cruelly —cru- 
elly — but heaven will frustrate you 
yet.” Anguish and dignity were strangely 
blended in her voice, but she hesitated a 
moment, and it seemed as if the latter had 
gained the victory, when she went on: 
“You and I will probably never meet 
again, William; you have insulted me 
shamefully, and you will remember it 
when it is too Jate to ask my forgiveness, 
You have insulted me, and treated me 
heartiessly, yet it was beside us when we 
were children that our mothers ——” 
The servant entered with a cup of 
chicken-broth. 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Alfred Wimple,” Sir 
William said politely. “Charles, show 
Mrs. Wimple down-stairs.” ; 

The man was bewildered at the strange 
name, and looked at Aunt Anne doubt- 
fully. Sir William clutched at the arms 
of his chair again and his head sank back 
upon the pillow. 

“ William ——” she began. 

“Go,” he said hoarsely. Fora moment 
she hesitated, a red spot had burnt itself 
on her cheek, and slowly she followed the 
servant down the stairs. 
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LORD SALISBURY. 


THE absolute unimportance of every 
individual to the worid is a common belief 
amongst thoughtful persons in it. Ex- 
ception may be made in the case of a few 
poets and one or two philosophers of a 
practical turn, but as to our rulers and 
governors, the doctrine so dear to Man- 
chester in its braver days is still believed 
in. This doctrine is that individual gifts, 
personal will, count for little in times when 
intelligence and power are widely diffused. 
Nations are now governed (so the argu- 
ment runs) by the common stock of will 
and wisdom; making use of this or that 
representative of itself, but neither used 
by nor dependent upon any individual, no 
matter what his apparent place in the 
world or his seeming authority. 

It is a great mistake, and one that ought 
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not to have survived observation of the 
career of two or three men of our own 
time: Cavour, Bismarck, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, for example. The truth is that with 
all her apparatus of Parliament, public 
meeting, caucuses, newspapers, and re- 
views, even free and democratic England 
is almost as much in the bands of one or 
two men as with-liberty-half-endowed Ger- 
many is. Whether the empire is uplifted 
or cast down may be decided by the bee 
in one man’s bonnet, or the fluctuations of 
wisdom in the head and courage in the 
heart of another. Soit has been hitherto, 
so it is now, and so, no doubt, it will ever 
be. Wherefore it is always interesting to 
look about us and see what sort of states- 
manship we happen to be provided with. 

At this moment the fortunes of the em- 
pire are pretty much in the hands of two 
men, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury ; 
and it is the last-named statesman who 
sits in the seat of actual power, where he 
has exercised an authority far in excess of 
what is generally supposed. Prime min- 
isters endowed with a masterful spirit 
have much more command in affairs than 
the popular imagination attributes to 
them; and in Lord Salisbury’s case this 
power has been greatly enhanced by the 
fact that he chose to become, or had to 
become —for there is no Conservative 
half so well qualified for the post — for- 
eign secretary as well as prime minister. 
No doubt it is true that as his present 
term of power ran on (his first term, soon 
to be renewed or terminated) he took an 
ever-diminishing interest in the domestic 
affairs of the country, leaving them more 
and more to the handling of men who are 
not in the Cabinet and giving an all-but 
exclusive attention to the conduct of for- 
eign affairs. The fact remains, however, 
that he holds a position of extraordinary 
personal authority ; and that the combina- 
tion of the two offices in his own hands 
leaves him quite unchecked in matters of 
the highest and most enduring importance. 
And since he is about to ask for a renewal 
of that authority, it should be all the more 
interesting to inquire what manner of man 
is he? 

Put this question in any society, and it 
will be strange if you receive a confident 
reply. There are doubtless some who can 
speak from observation that should be 
sufficient, but they are comparatively few, 
and even of these it may be said that they 
do not venture on forming definite conclu- 
sions. There have been “ mystery men” 
who yet impressed the world with a toler- 
ably distinct and fairly accurate idea of 





themselves ; the Third Napoleon, for ex- 
ample. Of others, like Mr. Disraeli, dis- 
tinct but contrary conceptions have been 
formed. Lord Salisbury is not a “ mystery 
man.” Nobody would think of applying 
to him that romantic but yet derogatory 
designation; nevertheless, after years and 
years of public life (or rather of public 
business), there are few minds in which 
his image takes a firm outline. Yet more 
remarkable, perhaps, is the fact that, not- 
withstanding the high place he fills, there 
is little curiesity about him personally — 
little public curiosity. Of course, those 
whose business is politics, or who take a 
sustained interest in public affairs, must 
needs speculate from time to time upon 
the character of so great a personage. 
But while they do so to small advantage, 
the rest of the world seems to trouble it- 
self with the subject not at all. It is a 
remarkable but not an inexplicable fact 
that with all his high qualities, with all his 
commanding abilities —including a large 
share of the winning gift of eloquence — 
Lord Salisbury has little interest for the 
people at large; which is explained bya 
lack of sympathy in his own character. 
That amiable quality, so useful to states- 
manship, governed as England is, has 
been denied to him altogether. But sym- 
pathy lives by sympathy; and it must be 
a matter of common remark that wherever 
a distinct want of it becomes manifest it 
is not only met with coldness, but is in 
danger of setting upan antipathetic senti- 
ment. Would it be too much to say that 
this untoward consequence is sometimes 
observed in the “feeling ” for Lord Salis- 
bury? Perhaps so. But at least it can- 
not be doubted that a general indifference 
to the prime minister as a personality 
exists in the public mind. The mass of 
Englishmen under Lord Salisbury’s gov- 
ernment are content to remain in igno- 
rance of him. Himself destitute of 
sympathetic charm, he draws from them 
no part of the personal interest that was 
bestowed on Lord Palmerston, for exam- 
ple, not to speak of other men Lord Salis- 
bury’s intellectual inferiors. 

This is a grave privation, though it is 
probably one that he is little inclined 
by nature to repine at. Useful as it 
would be to him, it is more than likely 
that Hatfield’s lord and Burleigh’s de- 
scendant would take small pride in the 
strength derived from uninformed popular 
sympathy. Not that we are entitled to say 
that because he has never tried to gain it 
he would rather do without it. Tempera- 
ment is temperament; we all have some 
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knowledge of ourselves; and it may be 
supposed that unless Lord Salisbury has 
been conscious of a certain inability to 
win the sentimental sorts of popular favor 
(which, however, are as well to be won by 
worthy as unworthy means), he would not 
have neglected a source of power which 
modern statesmanship can hardly do with- 
out. Yet it may be true at the same time 
that it is not a source of power that Lord 
Salisbury would take pleasure in. But 
then he is not exactly a modern statesman ; 
which some may take for a_ reproach, 
though the wiser sort will be in no hurry 
to blame him on that account. They will 
reflect that it is possible to work the busi- 
ness of statesmanship without resorting 
to Dark Age methods, and yet to be abso- 
lutely indifferent to popular praise or 
blame. Anxiety or indifference in that 
matter may simply depend upon whether 
the statesman was originally gifted with 
the literary or the scientific mind. Now, 
because Lord Salisbury wrote for a time 
in the periodical press, and because his 
speeches and despatches are cast into 
what may be described as professional 
literary form, the bent of his genius has 
been commonly misapprehended. _Litera- 
ture he has in no small measure ; and there 
are few men in England who look the 
scholar—the grave, full, laborious stu- 
dent, dignified by study — more than he. 
He is a master of style, proud of his mas- 
tery, and so adept at certain forms of 
expression that he is seduced at the most 
untimely seasons into showing how ele- 
gantly murderous a use the pen can be put 
to. This sometimes happens even when 
his lordship is inditing a despatch which 
is ultimately destined for publication, and 
therefore composed under special re- 
straint. But official writings do not all 
come into blue-books; and since Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bryce were absolutely 
shocked at the sarcasms that gleamed out 
in published despatches addressed to the 
Portuguese government, it is difficult to 
imagine what they would think of similar 
exercises penned for private exhortation, 
correction, or rebuke. Some magnificent 
compositions of that kind exist. But, as 
we know by many examples, a punishing, 
controversial style is one of the most 
prized gifts of modern science; and Lord 
Salisbury’s bent is less literary than sci- 
entific. Now, indifference to popular ap- 


proval or disapproval is natural to the 
scientific mind; and by this alone Lord 
Salisbury’s “attitude ” towards the public 
would be sufficiently explained. Unless 
it be discoverable in Mr. Balfour, no such 
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attitude of light, sarcastic indifference, of 
amused and humorous scorn, is exhibited 
anywhere else in modern statesmanship. 

More might be said, however, to the 
same effect. If we had to describe Lord 
Salisbury’s statesmanship at a stroke, to 
differentiate the style of it in a single 
word, “ Italian ” would probably yield the 
most accurate idea; Italian not of modern 
Italy. But, it may be asked, is not that 
pretty much what we have often heard 
before? What is “Italian” but Eliza- 
bethan Cecilian with a slight difference? 
Well, it is Cecilian Elizabethan with a 
slight difference ; only, whenever we are 
making generic distinctions it is as well to 
go from the branch tothe root. But the 
compound word will do; and though it 
has been taken up many times as a ran- 
dom missile and thrown at the Cecil of 
our day with a mere desire to hurt, it is 
the word that would be chosen first by 
impartial discrimination. Besides, the 
reproach of “ Elizabethan,” when hurled 
at Lord Salisbury, has usually been in- 
tended to carry with it the meaning of 
imitation, affectation — something of the 
second-hand. That is all wrong together. 
There is nothing imitative or second-hand 
about the prime minister ; and supposing 
Lord Salisbury born with the Italian cast 
of mind — which is what we should say of 
him —he is pretty much explained as a 
public man by an excessive growth in that 
same mind of two kinds of pride: the 
pride of birth and the pride of intellect. 
Ambition answers for the rest. 

He must be a very poor member of a 
great family who does not search within 
himself at one time or another for some 
transmitted portion of the identical quali- 
ties that distinguished his more noble an- 
cestors. No others will satisfy him half as 
well; and should he find a sufficient trace 
of those he seeks, he will naturally do his 
best to nourish them, and add to the glory 
of his house by making known their per- 
sistence and continuity. A famous phi- 
losopher of this century persuaded himself 
that he was the latest incarnation of 
Buddha. How far he was justified by con- 
templation of his own interior (which was 
the greater part of his business) in making 
so prodigious an assumption can never be 
known; but if Lord Salisbury arrived 
early at the belief that the precise facul- 
ties of the historic Cecils had reappeared 
in himself, nobody who knows him will 
wonder. And if he began life with that 
idea, of course he would be all the more 
in love with his endowments. At the 
same time the pride of birth — which 
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might have been great with good reason 
even if he had no more resembled his 
noblest ancestors than other gentlemen 
that might be named — would naturally 
become intensified ; and therewith, and on 
the same account, the pride of intellect. 
As it happens, these are Lord Salisbury’s 
predominant characteristics ; and as might 
be inferred from the very origin of his 
pride of birth, it is the pride of intellect 
which is the most vivid and assertive. 
Now, take these two sentiments alone; 
understand that they can hardly be 
stronger in any mind, to remain rational ; 
imagine how such a combination must 
affect character and conduct ; and every- 
thing in Lord Salisbury’s public life is 
explained. 

Only, we must assume a ground-work 
of what has been cailed the Italian mind ; 
which is not much of an assumption 
either. On reasonably close inspection it 
is seen that the better qualities of that cast 
of intellect are always at work wherever 
the noble marquis may be, for the public 
good. But occasionally some of its other 
qualities, in harmony with the rest but 
much less admirable, appear also; and it 
is a mighty pity that the use of them is not 
perceived to be quite anachronistic. It 
was all very well in the sixteenth century. 
That sort of thing was even necessary in 
old days, perhaps ; but it comes to no good 
now. It would be absurd, of course, to 
suppose that the conduct of foreign affairs 
can be carried on in public like a cricket 
match. Concealments there must be; 
sometimes there must be that kind of de- 
ceit which is called putting off the scent ; 
and the business of diplomacy is such 
that the necessity most often arises upon 
affairs of the highest importance. All that 
is understood. But it is possible to use 
these practices to excess, without need, 
and merely as part of the refinements of 
the game; and when that is done by a 
statesman in our time and country, the re- 
sult is to place between nation and minis- 
ter a distance which Lord Salisbury must 
have been very conscious of more than 
once. The like of it is often seen in do- 
mestic life; when wife and husband go on 
together in comfort enough, though each is 
never long unconscious of the void that 
opened between them when some self- 
revealing word was spoken. It is unnec- 
essary to dwell on the occasions when the 
revealing word was uttered by Lord Salis- 
bury, but to put them out of sight in a 
sketch of character would be as if a portrait 
painter drew a floating scarf over that part | 
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of the canvas where the mouth should be. 
Light in themselves, perhaps, these self- 
revelations are often significant of funda- 
mentals; and what was signified in Lord 
Salisbury’s case was a preference, evi- 
dently rooted in character and tradition, 
for carrying on a certain kind of public 
business in ways more ancient than 
lovely. 

Another illustration of the same prefer- 
ence has been much less remarked upon, 
and, therefore, may be noticed here. It is 
to be found in the famous “large maps” 
speech. At the time when that speech 
was delivered, the country was agitated to 
what anybody may understand as a most 
inconvenient degree by the Russian en- 
croachments towards India. In all likeli- 
hood, it was impossible for the government 
to satisfy the public demand for active 
means of prevention; and so what Lord 
Salisbury did was to declare that the de- 
mand was based upon a ridiculously 
ignorant conception of the facts. The 
prevalent fears, he said, arose entirely 
from the irrational practice of studying 
small maps; which, to the eyes of those 
who were so: absurdly content with them, 
reduced boundless wastes and enormous 
mountain ranges to the limit of a long 
day’s walk. But statesmen studied large 
maps, and therefore understood that alarm 
at the Russian advance to India was 
merely ludicrous. Nothing could be 
more ingenious or more telling than that 
speech; and nothing more disingenuous 
and deluding. But it served its purpose 
toa miracle. There was a burst of laugh- 
ter throughout the country, so glad were 
we to believe in the pathless hills and 
deserts vast revealed by the Foreign Office 
maps ; and the government was left quite 
undisturbed about the Russian advance 
tillafew years after, when the fighting 
at Penjdeh declared that Lord Salis- 
bury’s large-map revelations were myth- 
ical, and that the Russian advance up to 
the Afghan frontier had been accom- 
plished out of hand. As a first result of 
this discovery, it seemed for a time that 
war was almost inevitable. But it was 
avoided; and avoided, let us hasten to 
add, on the most honorable terms that 
could have been hoped for under the cir- 
cumstances, by the sagacity and firmness 
of Lord Salisbury himself. 

According to the natural order of things, 
the strength and ambition of Lord Salis- 
bury’s intellect came out before its sub- 
tlety. They came out not long after he 
entered the House of Commons (he was 
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Lord Robert Cecil and twenty-three at 
that time), where he soon gave proof of 
his very remarkable powers and of a cer- 
tain aggressive courage in the use of 
them. This was the most noticeable 
thing about his quarrel with Mr. Disraeli. 
But that Lord Robert should stand up to 
his political chief when he did was less 
remarkable than it might have seemed at 
other times ; for at that period there was 
a great deal of discontent with Mr. Dis- 
raeli amongst influential Conservatives — 
a discontent largely mixed with contempt. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that a 
young patrician, conscious of great parts 
and gifted with a full share of fighting 
eloquence, should dream of pushing Mr. 
Disraeli out of the leadership and taking 
his place. Yet that Lord Robert Cecil 
should hope to beat Mr. Disraeli on the 
floor of the House of Commons argued a 
confidence which, though not without 
merit, was hardly justified. He fought on 
good conscientious grounds, but in the 
end it was not Mr. Disraeli who received 
the most “ punishment ” in that encounter; 
which was marked on the side of his 
youthful opponent by precisely the same 
merits and defects that distinguish his 
controversial speeches to this day. The 
quarrel engendered much bitterness, and 
the memory of it was lasting. Fortu- 
nately, it is not the habit of public men in 
England to cherish the rancors that do 
arise from time to time in political con- 
flict. The relations between these two 
men became very close afterwards, and, 
no doubt, beneficially; but if the truth 
must be told, much that we have heard 
since Lord Beaconsfield’s death of the 
affectionate trust reposed in the younger 
statesman by the elder is mere invention. 

When the shah made his tour in Europe 
he was accompanied by a large number of 
Persian gentlemen, who were no doubt 
supposed to have been selected for their 
merits and as a mark of honor and confi- 
dence. Some of them were; but others 
were chosen because his Majesty thought 
it wouldn’t be wise to leave them at home; 
wiser to carry them about with him and 
keep them under his eye. Should this 
Story apply to the appearance of Lord 
Salisbury in Mr. Disraeli’s 1874 admin- 
istration (which many wondered at), let it 
be remembered that the Disraelian mo- 
tive, like the shah’s, may have been 
roundless. If so, however, good reason 
or mistrusting Lord Salisbury soon reap- 
peared; unless, indeed, there was an un- 
derstanding between him and his chief, at 





the time when Lord Salisbury was sent to 
Constantinople, which the rest of the Cab- 
inet was unaware of. This was in 1876. 
Lord Salisbury was despatched out of 
the Cabinet — he was Indian secretary 
then — to see what British influence could 
do to avert a threatened attack on Turkey 
by the Russians, He had no sooner 
started than signs of an ambitious inde- 
pendency of action appeared in his con- 
duct. Somewhat later, his carriage at 
Constantinople was such as to excite as- 
tonishment amongst his fellow countrymen 
at home, who could not reconcile it with 
the understood sympathies and policies of 
the government. And their doubts were 
so far justified that Lord Salisbury’s con- 
duct was equally unintelligible to his own 
colleagues. Possibly it was only his 
methods of going about the business he 
had in hand that looked dubious; but 
however that may be, warm remonstrances 
were sent out to him from Downing 
Street, complaining that he seemed to be 
not only exceeding his instructions but 
departing from them. This little episode, 
the details of which have never been laid 
before the public, is recalled to illustrate 
Lord Salisbury’s masterfulness in a posi- 
tion of advantage. That position he cer- 
tainly enjoyed at Constantinople ; for of 
course he knew that an envoy from the 
Cabinet is not to be controlled or recalled 
as easily as another man might be. At 
the same time he may have been right in 
what he did, and wiser than those whom 
he astonished and offended; but that is 
not a question for discussion in a paper 
like this, though to put it out of view 
would be unfair to the political character 
we are dealing with. Neither are we to 
forget that when some time afterwards 
other important ministers departed from a 
Cabinet long and deeply troubled by dif- 
ferences of opinion, Lord Salisbury re- 
mained with Mr. Disraeli and worked in 
harmony with him to the end. 

On Lord Derby’s resignation in 1878 
his noble kinsman (who publicly likened 
him on one occasion to Titus Oates) took 
the foreign secretaryship ; and it is neces- 
sary to recall the fact that Lord Salisbury 
signalized his appearance in that ré/e by 
publishing a declaration of policy that 
won boundless plaudits for its boldness 
and the defiant patriotism that spoke in 
every line. It had as great an effect on 
the country as the small maps speech — 
an immense effect; and almost immedi- 
ately afterwards proof appeared that it 
was equally trustworthy. No doubt one 
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good result flowed from the publication of 
this manifesto: it restarted the govern- 
ment well after some weakening seces- 
sions. But the presumption must be that 
its writer knew that the lofty, defiant spirit 
of that despatch would not or could not be 
carried out; for there was never a mo- 
ment when the carrying of it out was at- 
tempted. It was not that, however, which 
chilled the relations of the country with 
Lord Salisbury. It is a sensible country, 
and never loses sight of the fact that the 
noblest aims and endeavors of its rulers 
are sometimes confronted by insuperable 
difficulties. The chill came with the (sur- 
reptitious) publication of a surrendering 
secret agreement with Russia, which must 
have been concluded immediately after 
the publication of the defiant manifesto 
above mentioned ; and yet more chilling 
was the daringly deceptive way in which 
Lord Salisbury answered an_ inquiry 
about it in the House of Lords. 

It was mainly on this account, perhaps, 
that there was no unanimity of choice 
when the Conservatives had to appoint a 
leader after Lord Beaconsfield’s decease. 
But other considerations were at work; 
not the least of which was that Lord Bea- 
consfield was understood to have made 
known a decided preference for Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, which we believe was the 
fact. What contentions and heart-burn- 
ings there were before the leadership 
question was settled is known to many, 
and to dwell upon them would be neither 
pleasant nor profitable. The stronger man 
took the succession—perhaps both the 
wiser and the stronger, though that is 
doubtful. Lord Salisbury’s management 
of affairs since then, and his own part in 
the more striking incidents of his admin- 
istration, are fresh in every memory ; and 
they are seen to agree with all reasonable 
anticipation from his previous “record.” 
A strong intellect does not always imply 
strong character, but wherever weakness 
appears the symptoms may really arise 
from nothing more than suppleness and 
subtlety. This, perhaps, is why even 
those who are able to observe Lord Salis- 
bury from a comparatively narrow dis- 
tance find it so difficult to make up their 
minds about him. The way in which he 
yielded to the extravagant and humiliating 
dictation of Lord Randolph Churchill at 
one time may be explained either by rad- 
ical weakness or the other thing. And 
when we think of Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
deposition, the cruel hoisting of him (a 
comparatively poor country gentleman) 
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into the House of Lords, the forced resig- 
nation of his secretaryship, we must needs 
hope that the other thing does not account 
for it. 

Whether calculation (z.¢., judicious cal- 
culation, sound inference) or whether mere 
weakness and weariness of home affairs 
explains Lord Salisbury’s indifference to 
the sapping of his own party of late, is an 
open question. The probability is that he 
is too much absorbed in foreign affairs to 
care for what happens in England; or 
rather that, to his view, the maintenance 
of a certain line of foreign policy is so 
profoundly important, the disturbance of 
it would be so fatal a misfortune for the 
whole empire, that he willingly assents to 
any means of keeping out the dreaded dis- 
turber which his party managers represent 
as hopeful. That, and not mere weakness 
before the “ bluffing” of Liberal Unionist 
Radicals, may be the explanation, and 
probably is. But if so, we have another 
illustration of the Elizabethan Italianism 
of Lord Salisbury’s mind. But for that, 
there seems to be no reason why he should 
not take his fellow-countrymen into his 
confidence, explain the present position of 
Great Britain in relation to other powers, 
and say why he thinks the incoming of a 
Gladstone government would probably be 
followed by untoward complications and 
threatening movements. In doing so he 
would give no information to foreign gov- 
ernments, who of course know all that he 
could tell us on such points; while it is 
extremely likely that he would secure a 
support at home which he forfeits by si- 
lence and secrecy, and which may not be 
made up to him by the dubious ingenui- 
ties of his colleagues in the House of Com- 
mons. But then, to abandon silence and 
secrecy, to limit the field of ingenious 
alternative and things of that sort, would 
not accord with Lord Salisbury’s idea of 
statesmanship, and it would destroy his 
enjoyment of the game. Palmerston’s 
way is not his way. 

However, it may be that Lord Salisbury 
will have something to say to the country 
about foreign affairs yet. It will be sur- 
prising, indeed, if he do not speak his 
mind on that subject before the elections, 
since the country is quite prepared to hear 
that certain European powers look to the 
result of the approaching contest as deter- 
mining their own course of action; which 
may be pleasant or otherwise. Meanwhile 
the general belief is that Lord Salisbury 
has conducted the business of the. Foreign 
Office with singular ability ; the proof of 
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which is that, like other European nations, 
we are at peace. The cession of Heligo- 
land remains a puzzle for Britons, and there 
again the question arises whether weak- 
ness under pressure or supple subtlety ac- 
counted for a very remarkable transaction. 
The truth seems to be, however, that what 
Lord Randolph Churchill was to Lord 
Salisbury at home, the German emperor 
has been to him abroad; and though the 
prestige of both has dwindled it is not 
certain that both have lost the power to 
“bounce.” For the rest, all that was 
troublesome in our dealings with Germany 
in Africa has lost importance, — mainly 
through the superior wisdom of our trad- 
ers; and an impartial review of the quar- 
rel with Portugal inspires belief that Lord 
Salisbury is capable of conducting a diffi- 
cult quarrel (as that was, much more than 
it appeared to the public) with skill and 
courage. 

The laborious statesman is not always 
the most successful, but industry is a 
merit, and commonly a safeguard. Lord 
Salisbury is a hard-working man, who 
measures work not by the hours of labor 
but by the outcome thereof. He has been 
secretary for India twice —on one occa- 
sion in no humdrum times, for of course 
the whole future of India had to be con- 
sidered and reconsidered when the Russo- 
Turkish war was impending, and while it 
went on; and the report of those who 
know is that he served the department 
with a wise and laborious care. No class 
of men in England produces a larger pro- 
portion of first-rate men of business than 
her greater nobles. Lord Salisbury’s 
aptitude for business has been strikingly 
illustrated in the management of railway 
affairs, and Lord Derby himself is hardly 
more competent to become his own stew- 
ard. At the present moment he is stew- 
ard for something more than an estate in 
houses and land; and we should be more 
than satisfied with him as foreign minister 
if we could be sure that he is never guilty 
in diplomatic intercourse of the astounding 
errors he commits in public speech, if we 
could convince ourselves that his flexibility 
is not weakness, and if he did not think it 
his part as a great statesman and a Cecil 
to move in a mysterious way his wonders 
to perform. Simple strength and a candid 
carriage, that is what we love in England. 
Suppleness, subtleties, wheels within 
wheels, workings behind the veil — these 
are not liked so much, even though the 
result is not inferior to that which open, 
bold, straightforward common sense 
achieves. 
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I. 

Wuat takes place in our mind when we 
think? In other words, what is thought? 
The question seems at first sight very 
difficult to answer, for thought is an inter- 
nal phenomenon, impossible to take hold 
of, to touch, and to measure. Neverthe- 
less, contemporary psychologists have 
succeeded by different means, of which 
some are highly ingenious, to study in its 
every detail the mechanism of human 
thought. I should like to offer a brief 
account of these researches, considered 
by competent persons as being the most 
important, the most pregnant, and most 
precise in the whole domain of psychology. 

The nature and character of ideas and 
the manner in which they vary in different 
individuals ; the special parts of the brain 
in which are situated the organs of idea- 
tion ; the relations uniting the idea with 
extermal perception and with hallucina- 
tion; all this has been determined with a 
great appearance of accuracy. Much, 
therefore, has been done in this connec- 
tion; and although much still remains to 
be dons, the sum of our knowledge has in- 
creased very remarkably since the days of 
Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, with 
their speculations on the nature of ideas. 

Nothing is more interesting for the 
philosopher than to follow attentively 
throughout the course of history the evo- 
lution of this great psychological inquiry. 
It is not my ‘intention to enter into any 
minute details in the matter; to point out 
the principal stages of the progression 
will be sufficient, dwelling more particu- 
larly on the methods employed in order to 
arrive at a knowledge of the truth. These 
means or methods have been very varied, 
very unforeseen, and, as was said above, in 
many cases of the most ingenious nature ; 
each one of the writers who have asso- 
ciated their name with the study of mental 
imagery having only succeeded in advanc- 
ing our knowledge of the question by in- 
venting some personal method different 
from that employed by his predecessors. 
In devoting a few words of description to 
each method in turn, it will be seen which 
have been defective, and which, on the 
other hand, have been more especially 
efficient. 

The method made use of by the earlier 
psychologists is well known under the 
name of “introspection.” It was practised 
with considerable intelligence and pene- 
tration by the thinkers of the Scotch 
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school, and, prior to them, by the philoso- 
phers whom I have named above, Hobbes, 
Locke, Berkeley,and Hume, To this day 
it is the only means of research employed 
by a large number of philosophers who 
are unwilling or unable to institute regular 
experiments. The method of introspec- 
tion is very simple: it consists, as the 
name indicates, in analyzing one’s own in- 
terior processes of thought. In order to 
study some particular mental phenome- 
non, such as a wish or a recollection, for 
example, the thinker inquires of himself 
what his own thoughts are on the subject. 
As a method of mental inquiry, introspec- 
tion has its advantages and its drawbacks. 
But, however it may be judged, it is one 
of the indispensable processes of psychol- 
ogy ; for without it we should never have 
known what an idea is, or a sentiment, or 
a psychological phenomenon of any kind. 
We must have felt and studied a sentiment 
in-ourselves before we can expect to know 
what itis. Thus who can tell what jeal- 
ousy is, or love, if he has never been 
either in love or jealous? These phe- 
nomena are not open to external observa- 
tion, nor can their effects be appreciated 
in others till we have learnt to recognize 
the same by looking carefully into our 
own bosoms. 

Introspection, then, was the path fol- 
lowed by the earlier English thinkers in 
their attempt to discover the true nature 
of thought. Expressions such as the fol- 
lowing occur very frequently in their 
works: “If one examines the operations 
of one’s own mind,” or “if we look into 
ourselves,” etc. Nowhere in their writ- 
ings is any allusion made to direct experi- 
mentation. This introspection of theirs 
did not lead them entirely astray. 
Through it they learned one most interest- 
ing fact, since amply confirmed, but which 
we at the present day interpret in a some- 
what different sense ; for all these earlier 
psychologists, in seeking to explain the 
nature of thought, make use of the 
same striking comparison ; they compare 
thought to vision. 

What does thinking about a thing 
mean? inquired Hobbes ; and he replied 
that to think about it was to see an image 
of it. What, again, is an image? It is 
the representation of some visible thing. 
Thought, then, would seem to consist in 
the mental reproduction of a visual act. 
To think is to see, ulteriorly, ideas of 
objects in one’s mind, in the same way as 
one sees exterior objects with theeye. In 
order that no doubt should subsist as to 
the truth of his opinion, Hobbes affords a 
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great number of comparisons calculated to 
show the material nature of images. Thus 
he compares the phenomenon of the men- 
tal image to the faithful reproduction of 
an object in a mirror, or to the reflection 
of the sun in water. He carries these 
similitudes to such a length as to say that 
if it be desired to see a thing clearly, one 
must have a clear mental vision of it. To 
fail to understand some difficult thing, as, 
for example, a complicated piece of rea- 
soning, is equivalent to seezmg it badly. 
Both Locke and Berkeley, later, adopted 
and extended the application of this theory 
of Hobbes’. 

Hume went a little further in psycho- 
logical observation, or, at all events, de- 
duced from it certain logical consequences 
of singular boldness. His predecessors 
had merely concluded that thought is in- 
terior vision. Hume stated further that 
whatever cannot be seen with either the 
interior or the exterior vision does not 
exist. Itis for this reason that he does not 
recognize the existence of any abstrac- 
tion, such as, for example, the relation of 
cause to effect, or the existence of the ego 
apart from the phenomenal. One cannot 
see the casual relation, says Hume, nor can 
one represent it to one’s mind under any 
visible form; consequently it is neither a 
sensation nor an idea; consequently it 
does not exist. The non-existence of the 
ego is demonstrated bya similar process 
of reasoning. 

My object not being to attempta philo- 
sophical discussion, I shall devote no part 
of my space to examining these opinions 
of Hume’s. I have merely been desirous 
of showing, after Mr. Fraser, from whose 
pages I have borrowed many of the pre- 
ceding details, that a simple psychological 
question, like that of the nature of ideas, 
may serve, so to speak, as the keystone of 
a vast philosophic structure. 

Modern psychological inquiry has shown 
that there is a large share of truth in the 
conclusions of Hobbes and his succes- 
sors. These conclusions, however, are 
not entirely exact. The philosophers in 
question, by employing the method of 
introspection solely, fell into a singular 
delusion. They failed to perceive that 
thought may take ona number of different 
forms, and that in reality individuals differ 
quite as much in their manner of thinking 
as in the proportions of their frame and 
the shape of their features. Studying 
only their own mental processes, Hobbes, 
Locke, and the others named came to re- 
gard as general certain phenomena which 





in reality were peculiar to themselves. 
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II. 


MODERN psychology has arrived at 
much more ample and diversified results, 
Some twenty years since, an eminent 
French psychologist, whom many contem- 
porary thinkers regard as their master — 
M. Taine — published a masterly work on 
the nature of ideas. First of all (refining 
upon the conclusions of preceding philoso- 


phers) M. Taine distinguishes between, 


ideas and images, and shows that the idea 
is only an abstract image. The definition 
M. Taine gives of the image is as follows: 
“ An image is a spontaneously recurring 
sensation, which in general is less vivid 
and less precise than the sensation prop- 
erly so called.” 

In order to arrive at this conclusion, 
M. Taine did not solely employ the method 
of introspection. Instead of being con- 
tent with the study of his own sensations, 
he looked about him, and carefully in- 
quired into cases of remarkably developed 
memory, among, more especially, mental 
calculators, chess-players, and persons 
subject to hallucinations. 


Children who are taught to calculate in their 
heads [says M. Taine] mentally write with 
chalk upon an imaginary blackboard the fig- 
ures given them, then proceed in similar 
fashion with regard to the partial operations 
of the sum and its final result. They see 
clearly and continuously with their mind’s 
eye the various rows of white figures. Math- 
ematical infant prodigies all confess to the 
truth of this. Young Colburn, who never 
went to school, and could neither read nor 
write, said that when he did his sums he saw 
them plainly before him. Another declared 
that he saw the numbers as if they had been 
written on a slate. 


The case is the same with chess cham- 
pions who play long and complicated 
games when blindfolded. 


It is clear [M. Taine remarks] that at each 
move the image of the chess-board, with every 
piece upon it, is reflected in their mind as in 
amirror. Thus they can calculate the conse- 
quences of their moves with no more difficulty 
than if the board itself were before them. 


The truth of this opinion is confirmed by 
the players themselves. 

All such examples go to show how truly 
it may be said that the idea or image is 
the substitute of the visual sensation. 
When the images in one’s mind: are ex- 
ceedingly precise and clear, one can mod- 
ify them exactly as real sensations are 
modified, like the blindfolded chess- 
player whe at each move sees the whole 
board, with every change effected, just as 
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he would see the real board with his eyes. 
Thus the real presence of objects is not 
essentially necessary for the mind to be 
able to act upon them. But phenomena 
of the above description occur only with 
a limited number of persons. 

The close connection between image 
and sensation becomes still more plainly 
visible in cases where the person affected 
cannot distinguish one from the other, 
and takes the image for reality. This is 
what takes place in hallucinations. M. 
Taine has studied carefully, from the psy- 
chological point of view, these singular 
perversions of exterior perception. Per- 
sons suffering from hallucinations are 
constantly known to declare that they have 
seen and heard things proved to have no 
existence — except in their imagination 
— as distinctly as they see and hear things 
existing around them. 

What is the cause of such illusions? 
They can only be explained by the extraor- 
dinary intensity of images previously im- 
pressed upon the mind. The image, in 
the ordinary mind, remains always more 
or less vague and feeble, and is thus easily 
distinguished from the sensation itself. 
At the present moment, for example, I 
am writing in my study; it occurs to me 
to think of my laboratory, now awaiting 
my daily visit. At once a vision arises 
in my mind of the furniture and apparatus, 
and I see the pupils writing at their desks, 
But all these images are comparatively 
dim and fleeting. I have no difficulty in 
recognizing that they constitute only an 
internal condition, or image, which I could 
not possibly mistake for present reality. 
In the case of those who suffer from 
optical delusions the mental presentment, 
though of the same nature as in a nor- 
mally constituted mind, has infinitely more 
intensity. It acts as a sensation, is pro- 
jected, as it were, and thus becomes a 
reality for the patient. 

These facts have led M. Taine to state, 
in very striking terms, what was long re- 
garded as a paradox, namely, that “ Per- 
ception is an act of hallucinatory nature.” 
By these words the famous French philos- 
opher means that whenever we imagine 
we perceive the exterior world we are only 
feeding on an interior simulacrum. Here 
is the table I am writing on; I see it, I 
touch it; at least, I de/éeve that I see and 
touch it; but, in reality, itis not of the 
table itself, as an object outside of myself, 
that I become aware, but of the sensations 
of touch and sight which this object pro- 
vokes within my organism. A modifica- 
tion of the organism,—such is the real 
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object of our perceptions, which conse- 
quently are always dealing with simulacra. 
Every act of perception contains an ele- 
ment of illusion, seeing that it gives us 
the erroneous notion that we enter directly 
into relation with the material objects that 
surround us, In other words, “ Percep- 
tion is an act of hallucinatory nature.” 
M. Taine, however, adds, and rightly, that 
perception, though hallucinatory, is yet 
in one respect real and true; it differs 
from ordinary hallucination by reason of 
the correspondence which exists between 
the internal simulacrum and the exterior 
reality. The seer of visions thinks he 
sees and touches that which has no actual 
existence; behind his mental images there 
is only a void; but with the sane man, 
who perceives normally, the mental image 
and the sensation which occasions it cor- 
respond to a real exterior object. This is 
the element of truth in his hallucination. 


III. 


AFTER quoting M. Taine, we may now 
mention, in connection with this question, 
the name of Mr. Francis Galton. Mr. 
Galton has inaugurated a novel process of 
psychological investigation, that of sta- 
tistical observation. As every one will 
remember, he framed a series of ques- 
tions on the nature of visual images, to 
which he elicited replies from many and 
divers quarters. He asked his corre- 
spondents to think as distinctly as they 
could of some particular object — for 
instance, the breakfast as they had seen 
it before them that morning — and to de- 
scribe the exact nature of the operations 
of their mind under these circumstances, 
The most important fact, perhaps, brought 
out by this experiment of Mr. Galton’s 
was that persons of a scientific habit of 
mind, who are accustomed mainly to re- 
gard questions in the abstract, have, as a 
rule, much less tendency to “ visualize” 
than others. This would tend to prove 
both that a great variety exists in the 
matter of mental constitution, and that 
intellectual habits influence the other op- 
erations of the mind. 

To my astonishment [says Mr. Galton] I 
found that the great majority of the men of 
science to whom I applied protested that 
mental imagery was unknown to them, and 
they looked on me as fanciful and fantastic in 
supposing that the words ‘‘ mental imagery ”’ 
really expressed what I believed everybody 
supposed them to mean. They had no more 
notion of its true nature than a color-blind 
man who has not discerned his defect has of 
the nature of color. . . . To illustrate this 
mental attitude it will be sufficient to quote a 
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few lines from the letter of one of my corre- 
spondents, who writes : — 

‘**These questions presuppose assent to 
some sort of a proposition regarding the 
‘mind’s eye,’ and the ‘image’ which it sees. 
This points to some initial fallacy. . . . Itis 
only by a figure of speech that I can describe 
my recollection of a scene as a ‘ mental image,’ 
which I can ‘see’ with my ‘ mind’s eye.’ 
do not see it any more than amen sees the 
thousand lines of Sophocles, which, under due 
pressure, he is ready to repeat,” etc. 

On the other hand [continues Mr. Galton] 
when I spoke to persons whom I met in gen- 
eral society, I found an entirely different dis- 
position to prevail. Many men, and a yet 
larger number of women, and many boys and 
girls, declared that they habitually saw men- 
tal imagery, and that it was perfectly distinct 
to them, and full of color. 


From this it may be concluded that it is 
well for psychological inquirers not to 
despise the opinions of people of little or 
no knowledge, which may often be found 
to throw more light on a question than 
those of their intellectual betters. 


IV. 


THE question of mental imagery, once 
brought to the point attained by the re- 
markable researches of M. Taine and Mr. 
Galton, advanced but little for some years, 
The study of hypnotism again revived it. 

The rise of hypnotism marks a most 
important epoch in psychology, which it 
has gifted with means of exact and search- 
ing investigation unparalleled hitherto. 
Introspection, as practised by the old 
psychclogists, observation, as conducted 
by Taine and Galton, were superseded, 
through hypnotism, by direct experimen- 
tation. It has been very truly said that 
hypnotism is a sort of intellectual and 
moral dissection. 

To enumerate all the new opinions on 
the subject of mental imagery, which are 
the outcome of hypnotical research would 
exceed the limits of an article. It will 
suffice to mention two most important 
facts. ; 

The first of these is the possibility of 
occasioning in a person under the influ- 
ence of hypnotism all kinds of visual hal- 
lucinations through the mere effect of 
suggestion. The hypnotizer, standing in 
front of the patient whom he has thrown 
into slumber, points, for example, to the 
ground. with a look and attitude express- 
ing horror. The patient instantly rises, 
looks in the direction of the pointing 
finger, and declares that he or she per- 
ceives some noxious creeping animal, a 





serpent or a rat, which is rapidly drawing 
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nearer. Pleasant suggestions can be pro- 
duced with equal ease and certainty by 
gesticulations of a different nature. To 
suggest by verbal affirmation is naturally 
a still more complete and effective method. 
Verbal suggestions, indeed, can, as every 
one knows, be made to subsist and take 
effect after the re-awakening of the patient. 

It is easy to gain some knowledge of 
the mechanism of these phenomena by 
inquiring what effect the same means of 
suggestion would have upon persons in a 
normal condition. At once it will become 
apparent that the same act which in a 
hypnotized patient produces hallucinations 
would only occasion in a normal mind the 
very simple phenomenon of an “idea.” 
Let us, for example, try to persuade a 
friend who has a book in his hand that it 
is not a book, buta knife. He will simply 
smile. We have, consequently, not suc- 
ceeded in communicating any hallucina- 
tion to his mind. He knows he has a 
book in his hand, and does not take it for 
anything else. Yet our attempt at sug- 
gestion has produced a certain effect upon 
him. He has understood what we were 
speaking of — we have spoken of a knife, 
and have, therefore, given him the ¢dea of 
one. If only for one brief instant, he has 
conceived the idea, has seen the image, of 
a knife in somebody’s hand, The sole 
difference between him and the hypnotized 
patient is that the image in one case has 
been very slight, and has not been accom- 
panied by anything in the nature of con- 
viction ; whereas in the other it has taken 
full possession of the mind, has been 
projected, and has for the nonce appeared 
to constitute a material reality. 

Thus it may be said that our minds are 
always filled with the germs of hallucina- 
tions, as it were, and that these germs are 
what we call our ideas. Hypnotic experi- 
ments clearly demonstrate the close con- 
nection which exists between images, 
perceptions, and hallucinations. Here, 
then, is one important fact established by 
hypnotical researches and study. 

The second fact is much less frequent, 
and can only be observed in certain hys- 
terical patients who have been carefully 
trained beforehand to give account of their 
impressions. The experiment consists in 
provoking visual sensations which, by 
their nature and the method of their pro- 
duction, serve to explain the processes of 
mentalimagery. But, before entering into 
further details, it may be well to describe 
what physiologists term “ consecutive im- 
agery.” 

Let us suppose that a small cross has 
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been cut out of a piece of red paper. If 
this red cross be placed upon a white 
ground, and the eyes be fixed on it for 
some seconds and then removed, and 
again fixed upon a different part of the 
white ground, the image of a pale-green 
cross becomes visible, to disappear after 
a few moments. This is called a “ con- 
secutive image.” The same result may 
be obtained if, instead of an actual cross 
cut out of red paper, the image of a red 
cross be fixedly contemplated in the mind; 
the pale-green cross will again become 
visible on subsequently casting the eye on 
a white surface. M. Wundt, the eminent 
physiologist of Leipzig, confirms this fact, 
that certain persons can so strongly figure 
to themselves any given color that they 
can afterwards see its consecutive image. 
Such persons, however, are, in the normal 
State, very rare, so that Wundt’s experi- 
ment is best verified by means of hypno- 
tism and suggestion. The hypnotized 
patient is caused to believe that he per- 
ceives a red image; he is then told to 
look at a white surface, and immediately 
declares, of his own accord, that he sees 
the green consecutive image. 

This experiment might be considered to 
show that the seat of mental imagery in 
the brain is the same as that of sensation. 
There is, however, another possible con- 
clusion, namely, that as a consequence of 
the infinite number of times of our having 
unconsciously perceived consecutive im- 
ages (for whenever we have looked long at 
any red object, a green “ consecutive ” has 
afterwards arisen for a moment, though 
our conscious attention may not have 
dwelt upon the phenomenon) some ob- 
scure mental association may have been 
formed between the idea of red and that 
of green, which would suffice, under the 
hypnotic circumstances mentioned above, 
to call up one as the corollary of the other. 


Vv. 


WE have seen that first introspection, 
then the analysis of mental maladies, then 
statistical observation, and finally hypno- 
tism have been employed as means of 
studying the true nature of mental im- 
agery. Of late years still another method 
of investigation has been employed, con- 
sisting in the study of the aberrations of 
the faculty of speech, to which the generic 
name of “aphasia” is given. M. Ribot 
is one of the first writers who have re- 
garded the phenomena of aphasia from 
the psychological standpoint. M. Charcot 
has followed in M. Ribot’s footsteps, and 
his experiments in this connection have 
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enabled him to construct the remarkable 
theory of the different types of memory 
which has attracted so much attention in 
the scientific world. The chief result of 
these researches of M. Charcot’s has 
been to demonstrate the number of differ- 
ent forms assumed by human thought. 
Roughly speaking, it might almost be said 
that no human being thinks in exactly the 
same way as any other, so that evidently 
the results of introspection as a method 
of psychological inquiry can have only an 
individual and not a general or typical 
value. A few examples will make our 
meaning clearer. 

In all our foregoing observations, only 
one style of thought has been considered, 
that of the visual image. We have taken 
it for granted that most persons see, as it 
were, the thing they think of. But the 
sense of sight is not the only one which 
affects the consciousness. The other 
senses may also serve as the basis of com- 
plex psychological operations. There is, 
for example, a memory connected with the 
sense of hearing, as appears in the case of 
musicians. Auditive imagery must exist, 
therefore, as well as visual, and there may 
also be a certain process of auditive rea- 
soning, that is to say,a process of thought 
having sound for its object, as other men- 
tal processes have for their object things 
which come within the scope of vision. 
Having said thus much, let us suppose 
that the word “bell” is pronounced in 
some one’s hearing. What will be the 
effect of this word upon this person’s 
mind? If in the habit of using visual 
memory he or she will form a notion of 
the bell as a visible object, with its contour 
and its color. But if the nature of the 
memory be auditive the idea of a bell will 
connect itself with the remembrance of the 
sound a bell gives forth. The latter 
would naturally be the case with a blind 
person, and, indeed, it need not be said 
that memory in the blind must always be 
of the auditive type. And, finally, though 
this third case is undoubtedly much rarer 
than either of the other two, the word 
“bell” may provoke in the mind of the 
hearer a reminiscence of the sensations of 
contact and pression experienced in touch- 
ing a bell with the hand. 

Thus it appearsthat there are at least 
three different ways of representing to 
oneself a material object. But this does 
not exhaust the number of different types 
of memory; among which the verbal type 
is the most important. It has been ascer- 
tained that some persons think entirely by 
means of words. They employ the word 
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as a substitute for the image, which is not 
evoked at all, or is evoked very indistinctly. 
This fact it is which has led M. Charcot 
and his pupils, who have had so many 
cases of aphasia under their observation, 
to study the question of “ interior speech.” 
If we closely examine the operations of 
our mind while we are thinking we shall 
perceive that a sort of interior voice spoke 
within us whilst we thought. This voice 
does not accompany our thought simply, 
but is, in fact, our thought itself. Its 
action and nature have been carefully 
studied by the sagacious psychologist, M. 
Egger, and he has shown beyond a doubt 
that the interior voice is only the reflection, 
or repetition, of the real voice. With many 
persons interior speech is more than a 
simple phenomenon of mental audition ; 
it is accompanied by a sensation in the 
mouth and lips, as though words were 
about to be spoken; and sometimes whis- 
pered words will accompany the act of 
meditation. 

Other persons, again, do not thus speak 
their thought when thinking, but as it 
were write it. Words appear to them une 
der the guise of written symbols. If they 
think of a hat, for example, they will see 
the word “hat” in written or printed let- 
ters. 

Altogether it may be said that there are 
two principal modes of thought: that 
which deals with material objects, and 
that which deals with words. Under 
either of these two general divisions vari- 
ous styles of memory may occur, and thus 
we obtain the four following types : — 

(1) The visual, characterized by the use 
of visual images in all the operations of 
the mind and memory. This probably 
exists in the case of painters who can exe- 
cute a person’s portrait after having seen 
that person only once. 

(2) The auditive, which implies a spe- 
cial memory for sounds, as in the case of 
most musicians, 

(3) The motive, marked by the special 
use made of images derived from motion. 

(4) The indeterminate, which exists 
when the different varieties of imagery 
are employed alternately, according to 
occasion. 

It is practically a matter of some diffi- 
culty to determine with anything like ac- 
curacy the particular type of memory in 
each individual. No very exact methods 
of inquiry exist at present in this respect. 
We have lately had in France the oppor- 
tunity of observing a very peculiar case 
of auditive memory, in the person of a 





young mathematical prodigy, Jacques 
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Inaudi, who was brought before the Acad- 
emy of Sciences by M. Darboux, M. 
Charcot having been a member of the 
committee appointed to examine into the 
case. The conclusion was promptly ar- 
rived at by M. Charcot that Inaudi’s mem- 
ory is not of the visual, but of the auditive 
type. Other mathematical prodigies, such 
as Mondeux, Colburn, and Bidder, saw 
the figures before them as they solved 
their problems. Inaudi hears his figures 
as though they were being whispered into 
his ear. It would always have been 
deemed impossible, prior to the observa- 
tion of this particular case, that mental 
calculations of the most enormous extent 
could be carried out solely by means of 
auditive images. 


VI. 

Upon reaching the conclusion of this 
brief sketch or summary of a very compli- 
cated and interesting question, it will be 
seen ata glance what progress has been 
made in the study of mental imagery since 
the period when Hobbes described thought 
as being simply a state of inward vision. 

The whole present tendency of psycho- 
logical research is to show, not that the 
mental operations of all persons are of a 
similar nature, but that immense psycho- 
logical differences exist between different 
individuals. In aword, the study of mind 
has entered of late years upon a new 
phase which may lead to singularly inter- 
esting and important results. 

ALFRED BINET. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
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I HAVE been a working parson in large 
town parishes for more than a score of 
years, and during that period I have come 
across many strange specimens of human 
nature. Probably the most comical inci- 
dents happen on the occasion of weddings. 
It has been my lot to unite in the bonds 
of holy matrimony many hundred couples, 
and the somewhat monotonous task of 
reading the service so often has been at 
times varied by amusing incidents. 

When I was first in orders it used 
sometimes to fall to my lot as junior 
curate to marry couples by wholesale. 
One Christmas day I married (I think) 
twenty-three couples before breakfast, and 
then went away, leaving one of the other 
curates to complete the task. Owing 
to the great subdivision of the ancient 





parishes into ecclesiastical districts which 
has taken place of late years, this sort of 
thing does not now often happen. 

It used to be a comical scene in those 
old days. The only vestry the church in 
question possessed was a very small and in- 
convenient one. So the wedding couples, 
attended by their admiring friends, used 
to wait in the church till their turn came 
to be registered. Then the oldclerk would 
usher them into the vestry, and stand 
rubbing his back against the door, ap- 
parently an unconcerned spectator, while 
his daughter was filling up the registers 
in the opposite corner. He invariably 
went through the following laconic method 
of extracting the necessary information: 
“ Now, you, sir, what’s yourname? How 
old are you? Where do youlive? What 
do you do? Never been married afore ? 
What’s your father’s name? Is he alive 
or dead? What does he do? What’s 
her name? (with a nod towards the bride, 
intended to intimate that now it was her 
turn). How old is she? Where does 
she live? She ever been married afore? 
What’s her father’s name? Is he alive 
or dead? What does he do? Go into 
the church. Next couple.” Somehow or 
another, as I have myself found out from 
later experience, when attempting in my 
prosy, if more courteous, fashion to get 
hold of the same information, the old man 
had exactly gauged the capacity of a large 
number of those with whom he had to do, 
and he usually got hold of the necessary 
facts much more quickly and correctly by 
the drastic method above mentioned than 
if he had wasted more words upon his 
task. 

One day I was marrying a couple, and 
this old fellow was standing just behind 
them in the church. As soon as I had 
uttered the words “I pronounce them man 
and wife together,” the gentleman thought 
it was a convenient opportunity to give 
his wife a resounding kiss, The old clerk 
did not approve of such goings on, and 
grumbled out in a very audible voice, 
“ Now, then, behave yourselves.” My 
risible faculties were proof against the 
kiss, but this remark was too much for 
me, and I fear that I smiled. 

I remember on another occasion when 
I was performing the marriage ceremony 
over a somewhat elderly gentleman of 
very dull and stupid exterior, I could 
hardly get him married at all. When I 
told him to give me his right hand, he 
gave me his left, when I said, ‘Say this 
after me,” he immediately remarked “ Say 
this after me.” But when I came to the 
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words I wanted said, he was stolidly 
silent. At last he saw that I was some- 
what bothered by his extreme stupidity, 
so in the middle of the service he upset 
my gravity by volunteering the following 
apology: “ You see, sir, it’s so long since 
I was married afore, that you must excuse 
my forgetting of these things.” 

It was once my lot to have two young 
ladies in the church at the same time, both 
wanting to be married to the same man. 
One of these would-be brides I found 
waiting for me in the vestry on my arrival 
at the church a few minutes before the 
time appointed for the ceremony to com- 
mence. She proceeded to explain to me 
how she was engaged to the faithless swain 
who was about to appear with another fair 
one, and how their banns had been put up 
in the East End parish where they lived, 
and all arrangements made for the wedding 
to take place in due course. Meantime 
she had discovered that her young man 
had been carrying on with another young 
woman, and had put up the banns in our 
West End church, where he hoped that 
no one would know anything about him. 
She had hardly finished this explanation 
when the young man in question walked 
in with that almost idiotic grin upon his 
face, so often assumed by “’Arries” on 
such occasions, and with a most bouncing 
and gaily apparelled female on his arm. 
The start of horror which came over his 
intelligent countenance when he saw who 
the parson had got with him in the vestry 
may be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. But I found myself in a very 
difficult position. Neither lady would 
gracefully retire, and I was a young and 
bashful curate with no judgment in such 
matters. We all sat down round the ves- 
try table, and proceeded to discuss the 
situation at considerable length, both the 
would-be brides (as it is perhaps hardly 
necessary to mention) continuing the con- 
versation in a high-pitched key at the same 
time. But we got no nearer to an amicable 
settlement of the knotty point. Though 
I need hardly say that my sympathies 
went strongly with the lady who was first 
in the field, yet, unfortunately, “it is a 
free country we live in,” and I was very 
much afraid that I should be obliged to 
marry the man to the only bride whom he 
was willing to accept. But while I cogi- 
tated the matter, it most fortunately came 
out in the course of the conversation that 
neither the man nor woman had ever really 
“kept residence” by sleeping a single 
night in our parish. As soon as I dis- 
covered this important fact, I at once saw 
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my way. I promptly told them that I 
would have nothing to do with any of 
them, and shut up the books and left the 
church. The man was furious, and threat- 
ened me with a prosecution, and all sorts 
of terrible pains and penalties. But I 
never heard another word about him or 
his amours from that day to this. 

On another occasion a very grand wed- 
ding came to the church duly armed with 
a marriage license. But the clerk on en- 
tering the particulars in the registers un- 
fortunately discovered that the pet name 
of the bride had been put into that docu- 
ment instead of the legal Christian name 
which her godfather and godmothers had 
given her at her baptism. We were ina 
fearful fix. The license was practically 
no license at all, as the pet name and 
the real name did not bear the remotest 
resemblance toone another. Again every 
one began to talk at once, and we spent so 
much time in this interesting but entirely 
useless occupation that the fatal hour of 
noon got perilously near. It was proposed 
that the wedding should be postponed for 
a day, while the mistake was rectified, but 
this course was stoutly opposed by the 
bridegroom, who oddly enough adduced as 
his principal reason, “ We shall look such 
fools before the waiters.if we go back un- 
married.” At last it was proposed that we 
should go down to the police court, where 
the magistrates were sitting, and get an 
affidavit sworn that “ Popsy” and “ Lucy 
Victoria’ were one and the same person. 
If this were done I professed myself ready 
to proceed with the ceremony. According- 
ly, the bridegroom and I got into one of 
the wedding carriages, drove with all speed 
to the town hall, and presented ourselves 
before the astonished eyes of the magis- 
trates there assembled. We explained 
our business, and one of the Great Unpaid 
who was assisting the stipendiary on the 
bench at once most good-naturedly under- 
took to do our little business for us. An 
affidavit was drawn up, and sworn to in all 
haste, and back we gailoped to the church 
just in time to begin the ceremony before 
the clock struck twelve. By this per- 
formance I earned the everlasting gratitude 
of the bride and bridegroom, but I also 
brought down on my devoted head a con- 
siderable wigging from some official in 
London to whom the circumstances were 
in due course reported. He told me the 
marriage was perfectly valid, but he also 
ordered me with some asperity “ not to do 
it again.” 

The church of which I have been speak- 


| ing was in former times used for little else 
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on week days except weddings in the 
morning and funerals in the afternoon, and 
it is reported of the afore-mentioned clerk 
that on one occasion when a young lady 
and gentleman called at his house, and 
asked to go into the church for the pur- 
pose of seeing it, he made so certain that 
they could have come there but for one 
purpose, viz., to be joined together in holy 
matrimony, that when they followed him 
to the church they found to their consid- 
erable dismay that he had got out the 
marriage registers, and fetched one of the 
curates, so as to despatch their little busi- 
ness as expeditiously as possible. Re- 
port says they were brother and sister. 
But this is supposed to have happened 
long before my time, and I decline to 
vouch for the authenticity of the narrative. 

People are often wonderfully ignorant 
or careless on all subjects connected with 
these interesting occasions. I have known 
couples present themselves at the church 
without having made any preliminary ar- 
rangements, saying that they knew I was 
a surrogate, and they thought that I could 
“sell them a license” in the vestry be- 
fore the service commenced. I was once 
sent for by a young lady, who asked me 
‘* whether it was legal to be married with- 
out bridesmaids,” and on my assuring her 
that it was, she proceeded to ask me the 
further question “whether I would be so 
very kind as to marry her in her ordinary 
attire?” The common people have one 
peculiar habit of their own. When asked 
to say after the officiating clergyman “ with 
all my worldly goods I thee endow,” they 
frequently say “ with all my worldly goods 
I thee and thou.” 

But the stupidity is by no means always 
on the side of the people. I once had a 
curate who got greatly obfuscated by the 
number of the banns he was called upon 
to publish one Sunday morning. So, 
when at last he got through his task, he 
wound up by saying: “ If any of you know 
any just cause or impediment why all these 
persons may not resfectadbly be joined to- 
gether in holy matrimony, ye are to declare 
it.’ Of course he meant respectively, but 
his mistake caused an audible titter from 
certain of the younger members of the 
congregation. It has twice happened to 
me that some one has risen up in the 
church for the purpose of forbidding the 
banns. I asked the objector to speak to 
me in the vestry after service, and the in- 
cident passed off and seemed to make 
little stir in the church at the time, but on 
both occasions the fact was widely re- 
ported in the London papers. I have 
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heard again of a clergyman who was so 
awkward that on the first occasion of his 
officiating at a wedding he stood the whole 
time at the altar, and read the service ex- 
actly as he found it in the Prayer-book, 
without inserting the names of the inter- 
ested parties. “I, M., take thee, N,, to 
my wedded wife,” etc. I believe this was 
declared to be a valid marriage, but | 
think the officiating clergyman deserved a 
wigging quite as much, if not more, than 
I did on the occasion of the mistake in 
the marriage license above referred to. 

It frequently happens that when people 
have been married before a registrar they 
afterwards develop qualms of conscience 
at this irregular method of entering into 
the wedded state, and come to the parson 
and want to be married again in church. 
The law specially provides in such cases 
that any clergyman may read the marriage 
service over such people, without the pro- 
duction of a license or the publication of 
banns, but of course he is not to enter 
such marriages in the registers, as the 
legal ceremony was complete before. It 
has happened to me to have to officiate in 
such cases several times. But on one 
occasion I was rather nonplussed by the 
answer I got to the question, “ John, wilt 
thou have this woman to thy wedded 
wife?” “Why, sir, I told you we was 
married two years ago.” 

I have several times married a deaf and 
dumb couple, but never to my knowledge 
a deaf and dumb person to one who could 
hear and speak. Sometimes I have used 
a slate, and written out the questions, 
while they have written out the replies. 
Sometimes I have had an interpreter, who 
followed me in the service with the deaf 
and dumb alphabet. But itis an awkward 
business at the best for an outsider, and 
now that there is a deaf and dumb clergy- 
man (whom I have had the pleasure of 
meeting), I think that all such weddings 
ought to be his especial care in future. 

I once married a lady of title who was 
a spinster of seventy-one to a widower of 
seventy-three. On this occasion the 
parties procured a special license, with 
the view of being married in the after- 
noon, when they thought they would 
escape notice and be married “on the 
quiet.” But somehow or other the affair 
got wind, and excited (as was, perhaps, 
but natural) extraordinary attention, and | 
have seldom seen a church fuller at a 
wedding than it was on that interesting 
occasion. The good old couple are both 
dead and gone now, but they lived to. 
gether for some years, and I always took 
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a sort of fatherly interest in them from 
having officiated on the afore-mentioned 
occasion, though they were not far short 
of half a century my seniors. 

A great many people do not know the 
difference between an ordinary license, 
which can be procured without difficulty 
through any surrogate or at Doctors’ 
Commons, and a special license, which 
can only be procured with considerable 
difficulty through the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and at a cost of some thirty 
pounds. I have several times officiated 
in private houses, where, of course, such 
special license is necessary, though in 
Scotland — at all events, until quite re- 
cently —a large proportion of the wed- 
dings were celebrated not in the churches 
or kirks, but at the home of the bride. 
Some time ago I granted an ordinary 
license in the ordinary way. But the 
people most closely concerned did not 
consider it an ordinary occasion, for I saw 
the marriage described in the Zimes “by 
special license from the surrogate of the 
diocese.” 

Most of my comical reminiscences cen- 
tre themselves round weddings, but occa- 
sionally the comic side will obtrude itself 
at more sombre times. On one occasion, 
when I was waiting at the cemetery chapel 
to commence the service, the undertaker 
stepped up to the sexton and said, in a 
very audible aside, “ Trimmings allowed, 
John.” This I afterwards discovered was 
his polite way of making known the fact 
that the mourners were anxious to present 
the officiating clergyman with a hatband. 

One’s duty sometimes leads one into 
strangely contrasted scenes. On one oc- 
casion, after officiating at a wedding, I had 
to hurry up to the cemetery to take a fn- 
neral before presenting myself as a guest 
at the wedding breakfast. This made mea 
trifle late, and I kept them waiting for a 
few minutes. A little later I found myself 
on my legs, in for aspeech. I remember 
that I was unusually hard up for something 
to say, but it did zo¢ occur to me to apol- 
ogize for my apparent rudeness in keeping 
them waiting by telling them where I had 
been in the meantime. Talking of these 
odd juxtapositions reminds me of aspeech 
made by an old lawyer in Lincolnshire 
who came to supper one Sunday night 
with a clergyman with whom I was read- 
ing before going up to Oxford. After 
supper my fellow-pupil and I politely 
escorted him to the door, when he took 
leave of us as follows: “ Well, my boys, 
good-night. God bless you. Where the 
devil’s my hat?” 
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Many years ago, when the Oxford move- 
ment was first stirring men’s minds, and 
the old Prayer-book services were begin- 
ning to be used again after the lapse of 
many years, my father was the incumbent 
of a country parish in Oxfordshire. Ash 
Wednesday came round, and he thought 
he would read the Commination Service, 
but, as his doing so was a decided novelty, 
and the services of the clerk were not 
available on a week day, he was in some 
trepidation as to whether such congrega- 
tion as was likely to assemble would be 
equal to the proper saying of the responses 
in that unaccustomed service. So he 
carefully coached up his butler in the 
necessary responses, and took him with 
him to the service to officiate as clerk. 
But unfortunately, when the man got there, 
he could not find the service in his Prayer- 
book, but thinking he remembered the part 
that appertained unto him, he _ said 
“ Amen,” not only at the proper places 
after the denunciatory sentences, but 
whenever he could manage to get one in 
right down to the very end of the service. 

I once knew a very eloquent clergyman, 
who could do and say pretty nearly any- 
thing you could ask him, except give out 
a notice. Of these he always made such 
a terrible bungle that at last his wife used 
to write them out for him before ser- 
vice, and he used to read them from her 
paper. But one Palm Sunday, when the 
notices for Holy Week were of course un- 
usually complicated and voluminous, the 
paper in question somehow went astray. 
However, thus suddenly thrown upon his 
own resources, he resolved to make the 
best of things, and with a serious face he 
nerved himself to his task, and began de- 
tailing the various services which were to 
be held during the week. He got on 
pretty well during the first three days, and 
gave us a tolerably coherent account of 
what was going to happen on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday. But here his 
patience seemed exhausted, or his pres- 
ence of mind gone, for he went on to 
astonish his congregation by announcing 
in stentorian tones, “and on Thursday 
next, being Good Friday, there will be 
divine service,” etc. When we got into 
the vestry I said to him, “I declare I be- 
lieve you will give out some day, on the 
first Sunday in the middle of the week, 
there will,” etc. But he did not take it 
well. So I collapsed. 

I do not personally remember anything 
comical happening to me when reading 
the churching service; but we have prob- 
ably all of us heard of the parish clerk 
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who was so much shocked at hearing the 
curate describe the titled wife of the great 
man of the parish as “this woman.” He 
knew his manners better, and promptly re- 
plied, “who putteth her ladyship’s trust 
in Thee.” My fellow-curate at a London 
church where a fee of eighteenpence was 
charged for the use of the churching ser- 
vice, once told me that a poor woman 
hearing of the charge, and alluding to the 
brevity of the service, replied, “* What! 
Eighteenpence for that bit. It’s an im- 
position. Read some more?” 

The following is an exact transcript of 
a paper still in my possession, which was 
sent into the vestry one Sunday afternoon : 
“Miss Patching, wife of John Patching, 
to be church and cursing baby.” 

I once, on coming into the charge of a 
large town district which had been for 
some time previously somewhat neglected, 
discovered that there were a very large 
number of children unbaptized. I accord- 
ingly determined on holding a great pub- 
lic baptism service, and invited the people 
to bring their children on a week day even- 
ing in their working clothes. More than 
a hundred babies were brought in re- 
sponse to this invitation. On seeing so 
large a number of parents and god-par- 
ents assembled, I at once came to the 
conclusion that the opportunity was far too 
good to be lost, and | therefore ascended 
the pulpit stairs with the view of instruct- 
ing them in the meaning of the Holy Sac- 
rament which was about to be adminis- 
tered, and what duties devolved upon them 
in connection therewith. But I reckoned 
entirely without my host. The babies 
were determined to have their say on that 
subject, and I had no sooner commenced 
my remarks than I was surrounded by a 
perfect “ Lamb Fair.” I at once saw the 
necessity of giving up the unequal con- 
flict. 1 surrendered at discretion, and 
beat a hasty and undignified retreat. 
That was not the only occasion on which 
I was in some danger of being worsted by 
a baby. One of about two years old was 
once brought to me to be baptized. It 
had its own ideas on the subject, and when 
I picked it up for the purpose of perform- 
ing the ceremony it plunged its little hand 
into my beard and whiskers, and gave 
them such a thorough good and unmistak- 
able pull, that I was in great danger of 
calling out with the pain. Another baby 
was just old enough to run, and run very 
quickly too. When I came near it, off it 
went, and, had it not tumbled over a foot- 
stool, and thus fallen ignominiously into 
the hands of its enemies, and been brought 
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back, I think there is some room for 
doubt whether it would have been chris- 
tened on that day. The recollection of 
that scene in the little country church re- 
minds me of a lusty ejaculation I once 
made in the same place — fortunately 
quite a clerical one — just before I com- 
menced my sermon, which must at the 
time have greatly surprised my rustic 
audience. The fact was, the floods were 
out, and, as I had to ride through some of 
the water on horseback, I deemed it only 
a prudent precaution to affix to my heelsa 
pair of sharp spurs. I forgot to take them 
off when I put on my surplice, and when I 
got into the pulpit, which was a very awk- 
ward little place, I squatted firmly down 
upon them. 

It was in the same pulpit that I preached 
my first extempore sermon. I had noidea 
that I had any gifts that way (very likely I 
was quite right), and I always used to 
provide myself with the necessary manu- 
script. On one occasion I put that docu- 
ment into my tail coat-pocket, and then 
jogged comfortably down on my cob tothe 
church. Somehow or other the sermon 
jogged out of my pocket, and fellintoa 
ditch, where I found it on my journey 
home. I never discovered my loss till I 
was in the pulpit. We wore no cassocks 
in those days, but simply pulled an all- 
enveloping surplice over our riding gear. 
I put my hand behind me to bring forth 
my treasure. Horror! It was not there. 
I grasped the situation ina moment. Two 
courses seemed to lie before me. I could 
not even console myself by thinking of 
Mr. Gladstone’s proverbial three. One 
was to explain the mishap which had be- 
fallen me, and to add the remark, “ There- 
fore I ama dumb dog, and cannot bark,” 
and then beat a hasty retreat. I could not 
bring myself to adopt this alternative. 
Therefore I chose the other, which was to 
make a bold dash for it, pick up the Bible, 
give out a text, and proceed to rebuke my 
hearers for their backslidings. I got 
through somehow, and my uncritical audi- 
ence expressed themselves so delighted 
with the change, that I never used a man- 
uscript in that little church again. 

A lady once sent me a message that her 
footman had not been confirmed, and that 
she would like him to join some confirma- 
tion classes which were just being formed. 
One of my colleagues went to call on her 
with the view of making the necessary 
arrangements. Just as he was leaving, it 
suddenly occurred to her that she had a 
groom, and very likely he was not con- 
firmed either. So she rang the bell, and 
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told the butler to go over to the stables, 
and find out whether James had been con- 
firmed. In a few minutes the man re- 
turned and stolidly announced, “ Yes, 
miss, it’s all right. He’s been done twice.” 
Of course he meant vaccinated. 

The offertory occasionally yields its 
humors. I can see no fun myself in drop- 
ping into the plate buttons or peppermint 
drops or gilded farthings. But these, and 
other such-like votive offerings, occasion- 
ally come our way. On one occasion a 
mild hint was given to a dirty-looking 
verger, when a small coin was carefully 
wrapped up in a bit of paper, inscribed, 
“ Fora bath for a prominent church offi- 
cial.” Onanother occasion, when the offi- 
ciating clergyman had been somewhat 
bungling through a difficult litany, a sim- 
ilar piece of paper was marked, “For a 
singing lesson for the curate.” After a 
somewhat rambling discourse from one of 
my colleagues, who shall, of course, be 
nameless, the church warden told me that 
a man at the bottom of the church, when 
he offered him the plate, took out a six- 
pence and looked at it ruefully, and then 
cast it in with the remark, “ Well, you 
shall have it, old fellow, but it’s a deal 
more than that sermon was worth.” It 
fell to my lot for some Sundays to take 
the service at a once famous proprietary 
chapel, where shillings used to be charged 
for seats at the door. When I was there, 
the place of worship in question had been 
made free and open, but one morning a 
lady arrived, and on taking her accustomed 
place, and missing the usual impost at the 
door, sent a shilling by the verger to me 
in the vestry. On my suggesting that 
times were changed, and that she would 
have an opportunity by and by to deposit 
the coin in question in the offertory bag, 
she utterly declined to give way to any 
such new-fangled invention, remarking 
that “she always had paid a shilling to sit 
in that seat, and she always would.” 

I was somewhat disconcerted one Sun- 
day, when the vicar’s Easter offerings 
were being collected, bya mad woman 
who brought a basket of stinking fish, 
which she insisted on personally offering 
at the altar. She was not such a pleasant 
person to deal with as a colonial farmer I 
was once told of by a friend who looked 
very much distressed at passing the plate 
on a similar occasion, but explained his 
apparent shortcoming by remarking in a 
loud aside, “ You’ll find a pie on the ves- 
try table.” 

The modern church verger, though by 
no means so interesting an animal as the 
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old parish clerk, is still sometimes guilty 
of a stroke of unconscious humor. One 
of my curates, who had previously offi- 
ciated at a very famous London church, 
where the sexes were divided, the men 
sitting on the one side of the aisle and the 
women on the other, once told me a very 
amusing story of their official. The ser- 
vice was just about to commence. The 
long procession of the surpliced choir was 
drawn up in the vestry, just about to march 
into the church. The vicar was com- 
mencing the words of the vestry prayer, 
when the official in question popped his 
head through the door and remarked, 
“ Please, sir, there’s a bishop got in among 
the ladies. Shall I have him out?” 

I will conclude these disjointed clerical 
reminiscences by recounting what hap- 
pened to me once when I was still in dea- 
con’s orders, The clerk of a neighboring 
parish came over to inform me that the 
parson had been taken suddenly and seri- 
ously ill, and that he would be greatly 
obliged to me if I would take his service 
for him on the following Sunday morning. 
The man was much delighted at my con- 
senting, and was profuse in his thanks. 
Just as he was leaving the room he casu- 
ally remarked, “ Oh, by the way, it is Sa- 
crament Sunday.” I then explained to him 
that I was unable to do what he wanted, 
for I was only in deacon’s orders, and that 
he must get some one else. He seemed 
much distressed at the failure of his ef- 
forts, and at last, like one trying his last 
chance, he turned to me with a most in- 
sinuating smile, and said, “ Couldn’t you 
do it, sir, just for once?” 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
A JOURNEY TO ENGLAND IN THE YEAR 
1663. 
I. 
THE TRAVELLER INTRODUCED. 


AMONG the familiars of the French Em- 
bassy in the year 1663, when the Comte 
de Cominges represented the Grand Mon- 
arch at the British court, was a thin, lean 
person, who belonged partly to the Church 
and partly to the world, a Protestant by 
birth and a Catholic by trade, named 
Samuel Sorbiéres, or de Sorbiéres as he 
preferred to be called. He was travelling 
in England to see the sights, to improve 
his knowledge, and to become better ac- 
quainted with the famous philosopher 
| Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbury. 
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Sorbiéres was then between forty and 
forty-five years of age. He was born at 
St. Ambroix in the diocese of Uzez; his 
father, his uncle (the then well-known Pe- 
tit), all his family, were staunch Protes- 
tants, and so was Sorbiéres himself, to all 
appearance, during many years. He lived 
for a while at Paris, then in Holland, then 
at Orange, where he was appointed prin- 
cipal of the local college. His easy man- 
ners, easy speech, easy style in writing 
made him an agreeable correspondent and 
companion, and he became early in life 
acquainted with several of the best men of 
the day, exchanging letters with Gassendi, 
Father Mersenne, Hobbes, Saumaize. A 
number of epistles addressed to Saumaize 
are preserved in the National Library, 
Paris (MS. Fr. 3930); they treat of learned 
questions; they contain copies of re- 
cently discovered inscriptions; they are 
full of friendly assurances and respectful 
compliments to both M. and Madame de 
Saumaize. 

Sorbiéres had, while young, studied the- 
ology, then medicine; then he had devoted 
himself wholly to the making of his for- 
tune, for the improvement of which he 
allowed himself to be converted in good 
time to the Catholic faith. 


I have heard [Guy Patin writes in 1653] 
that our old friend M. Sorbiéres, master of 
the college at Orange, has proved a turncoat, 
and has become a Roman Catholic. He was 
requested to do so by the Bishop of Vaison 
and by the Cardinals de Bichi and Barberin. 
. . « Here are miracles such as are witnessed 
to-day; miracles, I say, of the political and 
economical, rather than the metaphysical, 
order. He is a widower * and a clever fellow, 
but, sharp as he is, I wonder whether, with 
that new shirt of his, he will succeed in making 
his fortune at Rome, for the place swarms 
with hungry and thirsty people. 


The thirst and hunger of Sorbiéres 
were of the keenest, and he took immense 
pains to assuage both. He journeyed to 
Rome, appealed to the king, wrote against 
the Protestants; but his want of character 
was against him; he only got temporary 
favors, small allowances, and unimportant 
livings. He did his best from year to 
year to ingratiate himself with cardinal, 
king, and pope; he neither failed nor 
succeeded entirely: from Mazarin he got 
little; from Louis XIV. he received the 
empty title of historiographer royal (1660) 


* Sorbiéres had married, while in Holland, a French 
woman called Judith Renaud; they had a son, Henry, 
who, after the death of his father, caused a part of his 
papers to be published. 
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and, what was more to the purpose, a 
pension of a thousand livres; from Clem- 
ent IX. he obtained a trifling gratuity, 
given once for all, and many kind words. 
His déboire on this last occasion was great. 
“ They give lace cuffs,” he said, to a man 
without ashirt!” As his disappointment 
lasted long he had time to circulate this 
consolatory witticism, to improve it and 
remodel it; several of the variantes such 
as, “I wish they would send me bread 
for the butter they kindly provided me 
with,” have been preserved by his friend 
Graverol.* 

Before his journey to England, Sor- 
biéres was known to literary men princi- 
pally by his translations. He had turned 
from Latin into French Sir Thomas 
More’s * Utopia,” Hobbes’s “ De Cive,” 
Bates’s “ Elenchus motuum nuperorum in 
Anglia.”+ He had also written a few 
essays, letters, and discourses, on philo- 
sophical, medical, theological, and other 
subjects. Hobbes had been greatly 
pleased with Sorbiéres’s translation. 
“The book” (é¢, the “De Cive”), he 
said in his “ Five Lessons to the Pro- 
fessors of the Mathematics,” 1656, “ trans- 
lated into French, hath not only a great 
testimony from the translator Sorberius, 
but also from Gassendus and Mersennus.” 
He began with Sorbiéres a correspondence 
in Latin, in which he apostrophizes him 
as “clarissime charissimeque, amicissime, 
eruditissime,” etc. And he went even 
farther, as he dedicated “ viro clarissimo et 
amicissimo Samueli Sorberio,” his “ Dia- 
logus physicus de natura aeris,” address- 
ing to him a very characteristic and 
pungent letter in which, according to his 
wont, he loudly complains of everything 
and everybody, but concludes with the 
kindest appeal to his correspondent, say- 
ing: “Let us live as long and as well as 
we can, and let us love each other — 
Vale.” 

The desire of having some talk with 
Hobbes was among the main ‘motives 
which induced Sorbiéres to undertake the 
journey that was to make him for a short 
while famous all over Europe in the liter- 
ary and diplomatic world, and to give him 
his minute @immortalité. 


* In the biography he published as a preface to the 
Sorberiana, Toulouse, 169. A 

+ Les vrayes causes des derniers troubles d’ Angle- 
terre, abrégé d’ histoire, o& les droicts du Roy et ceux 
du Parlement et du peuple sont naifvement représentez. 
Orange, 1653. 8vo. This is often given as an original 
work of Sorbiéres, though in his dedication he himself 
states that he translated it at the request of the Count 
de Dhona. 
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II. 
SORBIERES’S JOURNEY. 


SORBIERES spent the summer of 1663 
in England. He had long conversations 
with Hobbes; he went to the play, dined 
at the French Embassy, was presented at 
court, visited Oxford, drove to Hatfield, 
was present at a sitting of the Royal 
Society, and, when he had come back, 
wrote at the request of the Marquis de 
Vaubrun Nogent an account of all he had 
seen. The book appeared in 1664* and 
raised a storm; the author was re- 
futed, confuted, and exiled; diplomatic 
despatches were exchanged on his ac- 
count and apologies offered; the English 
court and the Danish court and the French 
court were ina state of commotion; the 
literati on the three sides of the North 
Sea flew to their pens and made a stand 
against the invader; even gentlemen be- 
longing to the Church wrote in unchristian 
language on the subject. 

The book and man which created so 
much uproar have fallen since into ob- 
livion. Whenever by any chance they 
are alluded to, it is always with a remem- 
brance of the quarrel, and the “ Relation 
d’un voyage en Angleterre ” is usually men- 
tioned as being a book of slander on the 
English nation and nothing more, But it 
és something more. 

Sorbiéres’s first impressions on landing 
had not been very good ; his companions’ 
luggage had been stormed, it seems, by 
intrusive porters, and street arabs had 
pestered them with uncomplimentary 
apostrophes. The same thing, he philo- 
sophically observes, happens in all coun- 
tries; in England it happens thus: As 
soon as Frenchmen land, “ boys run after 
them, shrieking: ‘A mounser, a moun- 
ser!’ ¢.¢.,au monsieur! by way of insult. 
Little by little, as travellers excite the 
boys by their very efforts to push them 
away or to stop their noise, the said boys 
rise to: ‘French dogs, French dogs!’ 
Such is the honorable name by which we 
are known in England —~in the same way 
as we go by the name of moucherons 
(gnats) in Holland; both being less hard 
than the matto Francese (mad French) 
with which the rabble favors us in Italy.” 
For such inconveniences Sorbiéres con- 
siders that the travellers themselves are 
in a great measure responsible. ‘‘ We 
make too much noise,” he says; “our 


* Relation d’un voyage en Angleterre, od sont 
touchées plusieurs choses qui regardent lestat des 
sciences, et dela Religion et autres matiéres curieuses, 

aris, 1664, in 8vo. 
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agitation is considered indiscreet; they 
deem it ridiculous and they show it as I 
have said. Our behavior is the very re- 
verse of theirs; they are phlegmatic and 
quietly suffer everybody to do exactly as 
they like.” This being once understood, 
no unpleasantness need be expected if 
no notice be taken. Sorbiéres himself 
met with a better treatment at Dover than 
it had been his fortune to find anywhere 
else. But his companions were greatly 
déconcertés. For “as soon as they 
appeared on the wharf, the noise they 
made with their servants drew a mob, 
which accompanied them to their lodgings 
with strange howls. They took it un- 
kindly ; dogs took part in the fray ; stones 
were thrown, and the militia had to inter- 
fere.” 

From Dover to London, by way of Can- 
terbury and Rochester, Sorbiéres is con- 
stantly on the lookout, and writes in 
praise of the English landscape, and 
especially on the beauty of the English 
grass, words which ought to have molli- 
fied the heart of his censors. 


The country is undulating, and rises and 
falls into hills and little valleys covered with 
an evergreen mantle. It even seemed to me 
that the grass had a finer hue than elsewhere, 
and was thinner. For this cause it is well 
fitted for the making of those parterres and 
sheets of grass so even that people play bowls 
on them as comfortably as they would on the 
cloth of some great billiard-table. As this is 
the usual amusement of gentlemen in the 
country, they have large stone cylinders which 
they cause to be rolled on the grass to keep 
it down. All the country is full of parks, 
very pleasant to see, with large herds of deer 
pacing them. . . . There are so many trees 
that even the cultivated land has the appear 
ance of a forest when seen from some height, 
on account of the orchards and hedges with 
which the meadows and the fields are sur 
rounded. 


This will surely be considered an appre” 
ciative account, though of course a British 
born subject — such a subject, for example» 
as Thackeray — might have spoken more 
warmly, as the author of “ Vanity Fair’ 
did in his famous description of Dobbia’s 
return from India ; when the soldier passed 
“ by pretty roadside inns, where the signs 
hung on the elms, and horses and wag- 
oners were drinking under the chequered 
shadow of the trees; by old halls and 
parks, rustic hamlets clustered round 
ancient grey churches, and through the 
charming friendly English landscape. Is 
there any in the world like it? To < 
traveller returning home it looks so kina 
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— it seems to shake hands with you as you 
pass through it.” 

Sorbiéres and his companions go 
through villages and towns, They notice 
that the windows are low and without shut- 
ters, “which shows that the inhabitants 
do not fear insults nor revenge.” The 
build of the windows is peculiar; at Can- 
terbury, and indeed 


all over England they protrude and shape 
themselves into a sort of balcony, either 
polygonal or semicircular; they appear as so 
many little towers, and they give elegance to 
the outside of the houses when the eye has 
once become accustomed to them. The 
rooms are the more commodious for it and 
better lighted, and you can without being seen 
see what goes on in the street. With us, 
people see only what is just opposite them. 


Analogous to the differences in the 
national windows, Sorbiéres might have 
observed, were the literatures of the two 
countries; windows to see just opposite, 
with logical straightness, in Racine ; polyg- 
onal or circular bay windows to see for- 
ward and backward, and all round, and 
attract attention this way and that way, 
and to let the mind wander along with 
comers and goers (‘that living flood pour- 
ing... from eternity onwards to eter- 
nity,” says Teufelsdréckh)in Shakespeare. 
Not until! the time of Victor Hugo and the 
romantic school was the use of bay win- 
dows fairly re-established in French liter- 
ature, 

From Gravesend to London “ dockyards 
are discovered on both sides of the road, 
and there is a swarm of carpenters who 
build ships. Ships of all sorts and of 
all ages are to be seen everywhere; their 
number is surprising.” 


III. 
LONDON TOWN. 


REACHING town Sorbiéres took lodg- 
ings in the Common Garden, and began his 
rambles in the capital, visiting it carefully, 
and, so to speak, street by street. French- 
men, he considers, speak too disparagingly 
of it, the cause being that they do not 
know it well. The fact is (and he notes 
it with regret) that it is a larger town than 
Paris, but Paris possesses some other ad- 
vantages, such as havinga more numerous 
population. London has more houses and 
Paris more inhabitants, for in London 
there is only one family in one house. 
Furnished lodgings are, however, to be 
found, and they are not expensive, the cost 
being one crown (écz) per week. 
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I chose mine not far from Salisbury House, 
because I liked to be able to visit at any time 
Mr. Hobbes, who was living there with his 
patron, the Earl of Devonshire, two very rare 
persons, of whom more hereafter. 


London town is adorned with a number 
of grand buildings, such as the new Ex- 
change in the “Strangh ” (Strand). This 
is the place for mercers, “and I need not 
say whether fine wares are to be found 
there as well as pretty girls at the count- 
ers.” Lincoln’s Inn Fields is pleasant to 
look at. Whitehall is a sorry medley of 
constructions of all epochs but with a 
splendid banqueting hall (Inigo Jones’s 
Banqueting Hall, with pictures by Rubens, 
now the Chapel Royal). The palace is 
beautifully situated near the river and the 
park. Twochurches are to be noticed: 
one is Westminster Abbey, with its chapel 
of Henry VII. handsomely carved (un 
ouvrage @ roses) and its royal tombs, 
“which equal if they do not overmatch 
ours at St. Denis.” The other church is 
“ Paul’s, for such is the unceremonious 
fashion in which this Saint’s church is 
called.” The rest of the religious build- 
ings consist of Protestant temples, very 
plain and without interest. 

At Westminster, as well as on London 
Bridge, a remarkable sight is afforded by 
the heads of the late rebels stuck on the 
towers. 


It is to be hoped that this sight will do as 
much to overawe evil-minded persons as the 
benedictions which have rained on the head 
of General Monk will encourage peace-loving, 
honorable, and loyal citizens. 


The parks are large and fine. In St. 
James’s Park the king has caused tele- 
scopes to be erected and Sorbiéres is 
allowed to use them and to contemplate 
Saturo with its ring and Jupiter with its 
moons. As for ‘*Eyparc” (é.¢, Hyde 
Park), it has too many facres, and people 
who have their drive there turn round and 
round in endless gyrations, “de sorte que 
cela se passe avec peu de galanterie.” 

Little galanterie is to be discovered, 
either, in the cooking practices of the 
nation. 


The English are not appreciative of cook- 
ing, and the table of the greatest lord is cov- 
ered only with large pieces of meat. Bisques 
and pottages are as good as unknown... . 
Pastry is heavy and ill-baked; compotes and 
jams are scarcely eatable; forks and ewers 
are not in common use; the washing of the 
hands is performed by a dipping of them in a 
basin full of water that is brought round to all 
the guests. Towards the end of the meal it 
is customary to smoke tobacco (prendre du 
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tabac en fumée), and while so doing people 
continue their talk verylong. Men of quatity 
do not practise smoking so assiduously as 
men of the people, for a workman scarcely 
allows a day to pass without guing to the 
tavern, there to smoke with some friend of 
his. For which reason taverns abound, and 
work progresses but slowly in the shops; a 
tailor, or a shoemaker, will leave his board, 
whatever be the pressure of work, and stroll 
to the public house of evenings. And as he 
comes home late and somewhat dizzy, he 
opens his shutters and begins work again 
scarcely before seven the following morning. 
Manufactured goods are the dearer for it, and 
a strange jealousy grows out of this towards 
French workmen, who are usually more dili- 
gent. 


In their dining-rooms as well as in their 
taverns, British citizens indulge in polit- 
ical talk of a very free description. They 
are proud of their Parliament, which is a 
corps bigearre ; and during the long hours 
they spend in smoking, they discuss public 
affairs, the new taxes, “ the chimney tax,” 
the state of the trade. Then they allow 
their fancy to carry them back to the time 


when Oliver was there, and their fleets were 
so powerful, and they won glory on all the 
seas, and all the earth wanted their alliance, 
and the Republic flourished and received am- 
bassadors from all countries. 


Then ihey consider the present state of 
the country and they make, between the 
past and the present, comparisons which 
are nothing short of odious. They do not 
forbear saying what they think of the king 
himself; they are not unwilling to have 
one, but his rule must not press too heavily 
upon them. 

The theatres are well worth a visit ; they 
are splendidly fitted up; the actors are 
excellent; the pity is that English drama- 
tists have such contempt for tae holy and 
mighty rule “of the twenty-four hours.” 
Many characteristics are peculiar to En- 
gland. 


The best places are in the pit, where men 
and women sit together, each with their 
friends. The theatre is very fine and covered 
with green cloth; the stage is all left to the 
actors;* there are many perspectives and 
scene-shiftings. An orchestra plays and allows 
the audience to await without ezmui the be- 
ginning of the performance; people go there 
early in order to hear the music. Actors and 
actresses are admirable, I am told, and so far 


* The French stage had not been reformed yet in 
this respect: ** Il y a a cette heure une incommodité 
épouvantable 4 la comédie; c’est que les deux cdtés 
du théatre sont tout pleins de jeunes gens assis sur 
des chaises de aille” (Tallemant, 
CDXXXVI.). Cf Moliére, ** J’étais sur le théatre, 
en humeur d’écouter,”’ etc. (Les Facheux, i. 1, 1661), 


‘ 
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as I could guess from their attitudes and pro- 
nunciation. But the plays would not meet with 
the same applause in France as they obtain in 
England. The poets despise uniformity of 
place and the rule of the twenty-four hours. 
They write comedies that are supposed to last 
twenty-five years; and when they have shown 
you the marriage of a prince in the first act, they 
exhibit without any interval the fine deeds of 
his son, and they iead him far away to many 
lands. They pride themselves above all upon 
their good rendering of the various passions, 
vices, and virtues, and in this they succeed 
rather well. . . . Their comedies are in prose 
mesurée (t.e., blank verse), which is nearer the 
ordinary language than our verses. They 
cannot conceive that it is not a teasing trouble 
to have the same cadence constantly striking 
on one’s ear. They pretend that to hear for 
two or three hours Alexandrine verses, with 
the regular czsura stop, cannot be considered 
either very natural or pleasant. It must be 
confessed that this way of speech is as far 
from real life, and by consequence from what 
is to be represented, as the Italian custom of 
acting comedies in music (.¢., operas) out- 
does the extravagance of our own habits. 
But it is better not to discuss tastes, and we 
must leave everybody to follow his own bent. 


So great, indeed, is the difference be- 
tween English and French plays that 
Sorbiéres would bring home some sam- 
ples of the former to show to his friends at 
Paris as travelling curiosities. What he 
chose to take with him was neither the 
first folio of Shakespeare, nor old Ben’s 
works, nor Davenant’s romantic plays; 
but of all works and of all dramatists a 
volume lately published by “ dear Margaret 
Newcastle,” as Charles Lamb was fond of 
calling her, “ un volume que la marquise 
de Nieucastel a composé.” He took at 
the same time with him three volumes of 
the poetical, political, and philosophical 
works of this lady, and his friends in 
France could not but admire the “ de/ 
esprit, good sense and eloquence,” of 
which, he says, they are full. 

Other sights attract crowds in London; 
foremost among them the fights of what 
Sorbiéres calls Gladiateurs ; but we shall} 
pass them over, for, as he says, they have 
guelgue chose de bien farouche, and we 
must go back and mix with polite society 
and learned men. 

London town is not famous only for its 
buildings, but also for its men, it is pre- 
eminently magna virum. Towering above 
all the rest in the estimation of Sorbiéres 
and of many others, the great Mr. Hobbes, 
of Malmesbury, was there to be seen. 





Historiette | 


The first thing I did when I reached London 
| was to go and visit Mr. Hobbes. . . . I had 
| not seen him for fourteen years; I found him 
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little altered. He was sitting in his room in 
the same posture which he always took in the 
afternoon when he lived in Paris; for he 
spent that time of the day in studying after 
he had been walking all the morning. He 
acted thus for the benefit of his health, which 
he rightly deemed the first thing to be con- 
sidered. For the same cause, and though he 
is now seventy-eight, he has altered his rules 
in one only item, adding each week a game at 
tennis, which he continues until he has to 
stop out of sheer exhaustion. He is little 
altered in his face, and not at all in what con- 
cerns the vigor of his mind, the strength of 
his memory, and the mirthfulness of his tem- 
per, which he has preserved in their entirety. 


The king favors him greatly : — 


His Majesty showed me his portrait by the 
hand of Coper in his cabinet of natural and 
mechanical curiosities. He asked me whether 
I knew that person and what I thought of 
him. I answered as I should, and we agreed 
that if he had been a little less dogmatical, he 
would have been very useful as a member of 
the Royal Society. . . . He has frightened, 
I do not know how, the clergy of his country 
and the mathematicians of Oxford and their 
followers. For which reason, his Majesty 
told me, that he looked very much like a bear 
baited by dogs. 


Many other philosophers, thinkers, and 
inventors are to be met in London; and, 
indeed, 
in all times England has produced excellent 
minds, who have addicted themselves to an 
earnest study of natural sciences. Had the 
country produced in this line but Gilbert, 
Harvey, and Bacon, it would be enough for 
her to compete with France and Italy, who 
had Galileo, Descartes, and Gassendi. But 
to speak truth, Bacon the Chancellor rose 
—_ all the others by the vastness of his 
ideas. 


No one did so much for physical science 
and so powerfully incited people to make 
experiments. Private persons, however, 
do nothing but ruin themselves in such 
attempts, and, before success could be 
teached, it was necessary to wait until 
princes and lords had acquired a taste for 
things of this sort. The Commonwealth, 
Sorbiéres observes, came in good time to 
give leisure to princes; they began study- 
ing sciences; “even the King did not 
neglect them, and he has acquired a 
knowledge at which I was surprised when 
I was received by his Majesty.” The 
proof Sorbiéres gives of Charles’s scien- 
tific tastes show, however, as might have 
been surmised, that the monarch was fond 
of curiosities and dusus nature, but did 
not trouble himself very gravely about the 
Solution of higher problems. 
LIVING AGE. VOL. LXXIX. 4088 
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Of a more serious nature were Sor- 
biéres’s conversations with another friend 
of his, M. de Montconis, the well-known 
traveller and savant, who made him az 
fait with all the more recent discoveries, 
Sorbiéres is thus shown an instrument 
which marks “the changes in the atmo- 
sphere ” and registers them with a pencil. 
He receives an account of a deaf and 
dumb person whom Mr. Wallis, of Oxford, 
has taught to read. He is let into the 
secret of a new plan to Séfarder, t.e., blow 
up ships at sea. He sees a machine 
newly invented by the Marquis of Worces- 
ter “which, being set in motion by one 
single man, will raise toa height of forty 
feet, in one minute, four great buckets full 
of water.” He becomes acquainted with 
members of the Royal Society; he is ad- 
mitted to one of their sittings and he is 
filled with admiration by their learning as 
well as by their modesty. “These excel- 
lent men are full of high thoughts, and 
they put in practice with great cleverness 
what they have conceived in their mind.” 

The Royal Society, or, as Sorbiéres 
calls it, the Académie Royale, was then in 
its early youth, having received its charter 
only the year before. It held its sittings 
in Gresham College every Wednesday, in 
a street which our traveller is pleased to 
call “la Rue Biscop Getstriidt.”* ‘The 
hall of assembly is a large one, all wains- 
coted. There is a long table before the 
chimney, with seven or eight chairs cov- 
ered with grey cloth and two rows of wood 
benches, all bare, with a dossier; they are 
arranged so as to rise amphitheatre-wise. 
.. The President sits in the middle of 
the table in an arm chair, with his back to 
the chimney; the secretary sits at one 
end, on the left; they have an inkstand 
and some paper before them. I saw no- 
body on the chairs. I suppose they were 
reserved for men of high rank or for those 
who have to come and speak to the Presi- 
dent on certain occasions. All the other 
academicians sit anywhere and without 
ceremony; and when one of them comes 
in when the sitting has begun, no one 
moves; the President nods to him and he 
sits down quickly on the first seat, in 
order not to interrupt the speaker. The 
President has a little wooden mace in his 
hand with which he knocks on the table 
when he wants silence. . . . Speakers are 
never interrupted, and those who disagree 
do not carry the discussion to a point, nor 
use a tone, that might be considered dis- 
obliging. Nothing more civil, more de- 


* By which he meant Bishopsgate Street.. =; 
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cent, and better conducted than this 
assembly as I saw it can well be con- 
ceived.” 

OF all this Sorbiéres judged as best he 
could by the tone of the speeches and the 
manner of the speakers, and by hints 
which friends gave him as to the purport 
of the discussion. For we need not say 
that he did not understand a word of En- 
glish ; nobody did in his time. His main 
resource, when his learned acquaintances 
did not speak French, was Latin, but even 
this did not prove very satisfactory, for 
“the English pronounce Latin with a 
peculiar accent which renders it no less 
difficult to understand than their own 
language.” 


IV. 
OUT OF TOWN. 


BEFORE leaving England Sorbiéres re- 
solved to see two very characteristic 
sights: namely, one of the universities 
and a chateau. He accordingly took a 
carrosse and drove to Oxford. ‘The drive 
was performed in two days. 


We were warned against highwaymen; I 
thought at first that they mentioned them out 
of pride, to show that London was nothing 
behind Paris in this respect. But I heard 
that there was some truth in the statement, 
and that highwaymen do make their appear- 
ance from time to time. 


They live, however, under difficulties, and 
country people chase and destroy them 
mercilessly. ; 

At Oxford, Sorbiéres is shown all over 
the place by Mr. “ Lockey,” a “sharp and 
learned professor,” who lives at “ Christ 
College.” He visits, with the help of this 
guide, college after college, “the meanest 
of which is scarcely inferior to the Sor- 
bonne.” He greatly admires the Bodleian 
Library, St. John’s College, and Brasenose. 


There is one college where I saw a big 
bronze nose above the door, similar to a mask 
of Polichinelle. I was told that the place was 
called on this account the College of the nose, 
and that within its walls John Duns Scot had 
lectured in his time, to commemorate which 
event a reproduction of his nose had been 
stuck above the door, 


In his rambles about Oxford Sorbiéres 
meets Dr. Wallis, who, being the adversary 
of Hobbes, is very severely handled by 
the traveller. Wallis is confessed to be 
very learned indeed, but his manners are 
rough and uncivil; he has “bien moins 
que M. Hobbes du galant homme.” He 
wears on his head a not unknown sort of 
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coiffure, by which, however, M. Sarbiéres 
seems to have been deeply struck. 


You should see him [he says] with his flat 
cap on his head, as if he had covered his port- 
folio with black cloth and sewed it to his 
calotte. Such a sight would have inclined you 
to laughter as much as the appearance and 
courtesy of my friend Mr. Hobbes would have 
bred in you esteem and affection for him. 


The chateau which Sorbiéres visited is 
called by him “Achtfields” (Hatfield). 
He is taken there by the Earl of Devon- 
shire, the pupil of Hobbes; “the distance 
from London is eighteen miles ;” they go 
and dine there and come back in the same 
day, performing the journey @ toute bride. 

Hatfield is a delightful place: — 


The eye meets on all sides woods, meadows, 
and hills and vales. . . . I rarely ever sawa 
more agreeable solitude. The castle is built 
in brick, with several turrets covered with 
lead and slates. There are three base courts, 
in the first of which are the stables and the 
menagerie. When you reach the place from 
the main avenue on the park side, and when 
all the gates of the courts are open, you dis- 
cover beyond the architectural foreground 
endless alleys cut straight to the other ex- 
tremity of the park. The castle looks pro- 
digiously gay, and the inside is magnificent. 
I numbered fifteen rooms on the same floor 
very well furnished, also a gallery and a 
chapel. We dined ina hall which overlooks 
a grass parterre with two fountains and espa- 
liers on the sides, and a balustrade opposite 
with flower-pots and statues on it. From 
this parterre you are led down to another by 
two flights of twelve or fifteen steps each, and 
then to a third. 


There is a large Jarterre d'eau; then a 
meadow with troops of deer, and then hills 
covered with a wood, which close the ho- 
rizon. ‘There are a variety of kiosks and 
bowers, so pretty, so fine, overlooking 
such a clear and pure course of water 
that, suddenly growing lyrical, Sorbiéres 
goes on to describe 


the little fishes which come in their thousands 
to enjoy so many delights; they try to leave 
their own element, and they jump out of the 
water as if wanting to contemplate all I have 
just described. 


Hatfield, in a word, is an “enchanted 
place.” 

Vv. 
SORBIERES’S “ IMPRESSION D’ENSEMBLE.” 


TAKEN altogether Sorbiéres’s conclu- 
sions are rather fair and modest. If we 
except some very unlucky doutades, his 
general impression is greatly in favor of 
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the nation he had been visiting. He hon- 
estly acknowledges that many things are 
against him for giving a reliable judg- 
ment. He has seen, it is true, the king 
and the court; he has moved about as 
much as he could, paid visits in the coun- 
try, spoken with people of all sorts, and 
kept his eyes well open. But his stay 
has been too short; his ignorance of the 
language has been very much against him, 
so that some of his strictures are, he con- 
fesses, only from hearsay. ‘“ Though I 
took all possible trouble, I do not per- 
suade myself that I have gone to the 
bottom of affairs nor understood a nation 
whose temper is very singular and uneven. 
I report things as they appeared to me; 
not, it may be, as they are in the vérité des 
choses.” 

In his summary of the defects and 
qualities of the nation (among the former 
of which he notices a tendency to idleness, 
presumption, and “quelque sorte d’ex- 
travagance de pensée qui se remarque 
méme dans leurs plus excellents écrits ”) 
the part allotted to praise is no small one, 


I find in them a something that is great and 
reminds one of ancient Rome... . They 
have a deep love for their country; they are 
strongly united against foreigners; they are 
intrepid in danger. 


They have, indeed, a propensity to scorn 
all the rest of the world; this blamable 
tendency is mainly caused by the extraor- 
dinary resources afforded by their own 
country, which 


lacks neither iron, nor stone, lead, tin, coal, 
plaster, wood, corn, vegetables, meadows, 
oxen, sheep, horses, game, pasture land, 
springs, and rivers, nor plenty of fine sights, 
nor industry to turn all these into use.... 
with the ocean round them to prevent other 
nations from coming to trouble their felicity. 


Thinking thus of the nation at large, 
and considering that some doutades here 
and there would be counted as nothing, 
Sorbiéres when he had come back to his 
country did not hesitate to write and pub- 
lish an account of what he had seen, with 
results which were not long in following 
and which surprised him not a little, 


VI. 


SORBIERES PUBLISHES HIS BOOK. THE 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE DEED. 


SORBIERES’S book was printed at Paris 
in 1664; the dedication to the king is 
dated December 12, 1663; the achevéd 
Vimprimer is of May 16,1664. A storm, 








extraordinary in its violence, was at once 
raised by the work. 

The jealousy between France and En- 
gland was then keener than ever; there 
was, as the phrase is, no love lost between 
the two countries, which phrase plain Mr. 
Pepys plainly wrote in different words, 
thus, “ we do naturally hate the French.” 
Of that hate the Sun-King, for reasons of 
his own, would have none. The thing he 
wanted then above all others, the plan 
nearest and dearest to his heart, was a 
close alliance and union with the British 
kingdom. A number of sacrifices which, 
under different circumstances, he would 
have never dreamed of making counted 
for nothing if only he could reach his 
most cherished goal. In such a cuuse to 
give up some Sorbiéres or other was for 
him no sacrifice, and his decision would 
depend, not on what was in the book, but 
on what would be thought of it in England. 

It was unlucky for Sorbiéres that his 
performance was very badly received in 
London. Inthe jealous mood of the na- 
tion, the nearest excuse was wanted for 
recriminations, and Sorbiéres afforded 
many. All he had said of the Roman 
temper of the English and of their mani- 
fold virtues and glories was as nothing; 
his d0u¢ades and some slanderous remarks 
— not even always his own — but mostly 
reported, were alone regarded. The out- 
cry was especially loud because of his lan- 
guage concerning the chancellor. What 
he had said was nothing more nor less 
than this : — 


My lord Hidde is a man of the law, an ad- 
vocate by profession; he understands the 
legal procedure well, but he knows little of 
other things; he is ignorant of the Jdelles 
lettres. Heis said to be Presbyterian in his 
character, and to want distinction in his mind 
(i a lesprit populaire). He is a good-looking 
man, with an agreeable presence; he is about 
sixty; he has the honor to be father-in-law to 
the Duke of York, which is, maybe, one of 
his crimes in the eyes of the Earl of Bristol 
and of the people. 


This picture of the prime minister was 
declared to constitute in itself an unbear- 
able and unpardonable offence. Kingand 
court and chancellor rose against Sor- 
biéres. To add to the author’s misfor- 
tunes, he had towards the end of his 
volume, without any object, introduced a 
story of the Danish king and the Count 
Ulefeld, which made him obnoxious to the 
Danish as well as the English court. 

His fate was soon settled. On the oth 
of July, 1664, the king being at Fontaine- 
bleau, an edict of the Council of State was 
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issued “against a book entitled Relation 
(etc.) written by the Sieur de Sorbiéres, to 
the disadvantage of the English nation 
and of the King of Denmark. 

The edict itself condemns in no meas- 
ured terms a work 


in which the author, under the pretence of 
recounting with complete simplicity what he 
has seen, takes the liberty to put forth a 
variety of things which are contrary to truth 
and detrimental to the English nation. He 
is so bold as to express himself calumniously 
concerning the personal qualities and the be- 
havior of one of the principal ministers of the 
King of Great Britain, the said minister being 
deeply esteemed, considered, and beloved by 
his Majesty. 


The author is also guilty of some incon- 
siderate judgments bearing upon the con- 
duct of the king of Denmark; and for all 
these reasons 


his said Majesty in his council, with the in- 
tent of showing publicly the displeasure he 
felt for this audacious and imprudent satire 
—the author of which has already been sen- 
tenced to banishment — has ordered and orders 
the said book . . . to be suppressed in all his 
kingdom and lands belonging to him, forbids 
all printers and booksellers to sell and pub- 
lish the same under a penalty of five hundred 
livres, wills that all his subjects of whatso- 
ever rank bring the copies they may possess 
to the office of their respective baillages and 
sénéchaussées, to be, as above said, sup- 
pressed. . . . Signed Louis, and lower, de 
Lionne, and sealed with the great seal of 
yellow wax, sur simple queue. 


Very mournfully did Sorbiéres under- 
take his journey to Brittany, vainly pro- 
testing his innocence and good intentions, 
He stopped at Nantes and from thence 
wrote the most pressing letters to his 
friends in Paris to exculpate himself and 
to ask for their interference in his favor. 
Some are still extant; one directed to the 
famous Abbé de Pure, the déte noire of 
Boileau, is preserved in the original, at 
the National Library, Paris. In it Sor- 
biéres throws himself on his knees, be- 
seeching the abbé to protect him and to 
set his numerous patrons in motion to pro- 
cure the repeal of the decree; the said 
patrons being “les plus honnétes gens de 
a cour, du palais et des académies.” A 
special appeal to /es marguises is not for- 
gotten. (Nantes, the 9th of August, 1664.) 

While Sorbiéres was thus eating the 
bread of adversity, his book, though sup- 
pressed, continued to live, and as it was 
prohibited in France, foreign booksellers 
were not slow to seize their opportunity. 
A variety of editions was published, in 
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Replies 
and imitations increased its repute, and, in 
most cases, increased also the ill-humor 


French, in Italian, in English. 


on both sides. Some of the replies were 
in French, such as the “Observations 
d’un gentilhomme anglois sur le voyage 
d’Angleterre du Sieur Sorbiéres,” * which 
has all the appearance of a work de com- 
mande. The author is loud in his praise 
of “the Solomon of our century, the au- 
gust King Louis XIV.” and of Lionne, a 
minister without peer. The drift of the 
answer is that if Sorbiéres has discovered 
vices (as well as qualities) in the English 
nation, his opinion is an isolated one, and 
a number of authors are quoted to show 
that the French have never discovered, at 
any time, anything but virtue in their 
neighbors. 

There were English answers, too, and 
these were couched in less measured lan- 
guage. For a while, owing to the inter- 
ference of the French ambassador, the 
Comte de Cominges, no replies were al- 
lowed to be printed, and Charles ordered 
the materials collected with this object to 
be brought to him and set aside. But at 
length the monarch’s will was altered or 
overruled, and Thomas Sprat printed his 
‘‘Observations on Monsieur de Sorbi- 
éres’s voyage into England.” Sed poterat 
tutior esse domi, 1665 (another edition 
1668). It is a wild, rambling pamphlet, 
written ad irato, the lapse of time having 
in no way cooled the anger of the author. 
Sprat is blinded by his passion; his an- 
swers in more cases than one defeat his 
own intentions, so much so that more 
actual praise of the English nation will be 
found in Sorbiéres’s book than in Sprat’s 
wild reply. Sprat acknowledges the fair- 
ness of Louis the Fourteenth; his treat- 
ment of Sorbiéres “ became the justice of 
so great a monarch,” and befitted the sins 
of the traveller. These sins are manifold ; 
he is a man of an obscure birth, a turn- 
coat (Sprat was forgetting his own “ Poem 
on the Death of Oliver, late Lord Protec- 
tor,” 1659), a pedant; and an ass; his de- 
scriptions of the country are grotesque ; 
the account (quoted above) he gives of 
Kent is worthy of “the authors of ‘ Clelia ’ 
or ‘ Astrea.’” His pretence that the king 
and court have a propensity to spend too 


* Paris, 1664,12mo. See also ** Réponse aux faus- 
setés et invectives qui se lisent dans la Relation du 
voyage de Sorbiéres en Angleterre,”? Amsterdam, 1675, 
12mo. It is an adaptation of Sprat’s ** Observations.” 
Also *“*A Journey to London in the year 1698... 
written . . . by Monsieur Sorbiéres, and newly trans- 
lated,’”? London, 1698, 8vo. The real author of this 
last work was William King; Sorbiéres at that date 
had been dead for twenty-eight years. * 
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much money, and that this causes dis- 
content in the country, is monstrous; for 
everybody knows that Charles has greatly 
reduced the expenses of the crown, and 
dismissed all useless persons that were 
wont to hang about court, “and those 
bloodsuckers have parted with their very 
food.” Sorbiéres’s attack on Clarendon 
is a scandal; he pretends that the chan- 
cellor is merely a“ man of the law.” This, 
surely, is bad enough, “but the worst is 
still behind : my lord Chancellor ts utterly 
ignorant of the Belles-Lettres/” Four 
pages are dedicated to a vindication of 
Clarendon’s character in this respect. 
The description of Dr. Wallis’s cap is 
considered a gross insult to the university 
and the nation at large. So blinded, in- 
deed, had Sprat been by his anger that he 
makes the most curious mistakes in read- 
ing the French text of his opponent. 
When Sorbiéres complains that the Dutch 
irreverently call the French moucherons, 
Sprat declares that the French are nick- 
named “ mushrooms.” 

What Sorbiéres advanced concerning 
the English stage touched Sprat to the 
quick ; the English not to know and prop- 
erly revere the unities! This showed the 
man Sorbiéres was. And not caring in 
the least what great men he was throw- 
ing overboard, and how detrimental, if 
true, his own strictures would have been 
to England, Sprat thus vindicates the 
drama of his country. That Frenchman, 
he says, 


has confounded the reign of Charles the Sec- 
ond with that of Queen Elizabeth. ’Tis true, 
about an hundred years ago, the English poets 
were not very exact in such decencies; but 
no more than were the dramatists of any other 
countries. The English themselves did laugh 
away such absurdities as soon as any, and for 
these last fifty years our stage has been as 
regular in those circumstances as the best of 
Europe. Seeing he thinks fit to upbraid our 
present poets with the errors of which their 
predecessors were guilty so long since, I 
might as justly impute the vile absurdities 
that are to be found in Amadis de Gaul, to 
Monsieur de Corneille, de Scudéry, de Cha- 
pelain, de Voiture, and the rest of the famous 
modern French wits. 


Having thus dealt equal, if summary, 
justice to Amadis and to Shakespeare — 
Sprat goes on to remind his friend Dr. 
Wren that, discussing together, some day 
long before, what time they would have 
preferred to live in, they had agreed the 
time of Augustus would have been the 
best: — 


This, sir, was then our opinion; but it was 
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before the king’s return. For, since that 
blessed time, the condition of our own country 
appears to me to be such that we need not 
search into ancient history for a real idea of 
happiness. 


Sprat was appointed canon of Windsor 
in 1680, dean of Westminster in 1683, and 
bishop of Rochester in 168 

Long before this, however, Charles, who 
had not the defect of a sour temper, con- 
sidered that poor Sorbiéres had paid 
enough for his insufficient appreciation of 
Clarendon’s del/les-lettres. He requested 
the French ambassador to interfere in 
favor of the culprit, who was accordingly 
amnestied. Sorbiéres came back to Paris, 
went to Rome in 1667, where a portrait of 
him was made by the famous Audran, and 
continued, as vainly as before, his exer- 
tions to establish his fortune. Having be- 
come dropsical, with no hope of recovery 
(1670), he took laudanum, in order to 
“stun himself” and not to suffer the 
pangs of agony; and thus he died, — * too 
much as a philosopher,” says Moreri. 

J. J. JUSSERAND. 


From Good Words. 
A RIDE IN THE GREAT SAHARA, 


BY J. H. FORBES. 


CONCLUDING PAPER. 


AT about 4.45 A.M. we were awakened 
by the glorious glow which precedes the 
dawn in these latitudes, penetrating the 
cracks of our tents and shining upon our 
heads. Springing up, we watch entranced 
the tip of the sun’s disc appearing above 
the level horizon. Every second it rises 
higher and higher, shedding a flood of 
golden light on all creation, making the 
desert dews shimmer, and rousing up the 
tethered horses and all the human life of 
our camp, which emerges from the tents 
like ants from their heaps. Dressing 
at our tent door, we watch the turbaned 
forms casting themselves prostrate on the 
ground, their faces turned towards Mecca, 
and repeating their prayers to Allah. 

Anon the tents are all struck and loaded 
on the mules’ backs, and, after a cup of 
black coffee, we mount our horses and 
trot off, every fibre in our bodies vivified 
by the rays of the glorious African sun, 
shining through the azure sky, and ex- 
tracting from the desert flowers damp 
with the dew a delicious fragrance. What 
a picturesque sight is our caravan! Our 
caid and his brother riding in front, sit- 
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ting like centaurs on their mettled steeds, 
the French officers in their bright uni- 
forms, and the spahis in their red bur- 
nouses and leggings and turbans bringing 
up the rear with the muleteers. On we 
ride amid a chorus of larks, with periodical 
recitatives from the quails and a singu- 
larly melancholy refrain from a bird called 
the berger des chameaux. We are pre- 
ceded by some five or six dogs of different 
breeds, which enjoy a good hunt as surely 
never did dogs before. My servant, Ma- 
homet, carries a breechloader slung over 
his shoulder, and whenever a dog points 
in the scrub or the wild flowers I dismount, 
take my shot, and then gallop after the 
party. On, on, we speed, and about 9 
A.M., the fierce sun shining vertically over 
our heads not only makes us long for a 
shady palm-tree, but engenders a lordly if 
painful thirst. We cheer up, however, for 
we Can see, apparently a mile ahead, a 
mighty lake surrounded by beautiful palm- 
trees. The very horses seem to be sniff- 
ing the water and press on keenly, while 
the dogs break away in a scurry more 
wild and mad than ever. Alas! however, 
for our hopes. On arrival at the spot 
upon which our eyes have for so long been 
fixed, we find we have been deluded bya 
mirage. The appearance of water was an 
atmospheric effect, and the grove of palm- 
trees proves to be merely a collection of 
halfa plants about two feet high. Later 
on our eyes begin to get accustomed to 
every kind of mirage effect, the most curi- 
ous, perhaps, being that of an Arab tent 
suspended in mid-air. 

All of a sudden we hear behind us a 
mad galloping and plunging, accompanied 
by frantic pantings. Before we have time 
to turn round in our saddles, there sweeps 
past us one of our spahis, a big black 
Vandal, fighting for the mastery with the 
great Arab stallion he is riding. He sits 
his horse like a centaur, but he has all his 
work cut out for him. The animal is one 
moment rearing up in a perfect fury of 
rage, and the next starting away with a 
series of buckjumps frightful to watch. 
The Vandal, however, sticks to his saddle 
like a leech, and horse and man are borne 
like the wind many hundred yards in front 
of us. There is a fair field in front and 
the Vandal lets the animal bolt away as 
far as he chooses, and suddenly he re- 
leases his right foot from the stirrup-bag, 
and, leaning over on his left side, he slaps 
the beast on his left cheek. He thus 
manages to bring him round to the right 
ina circle, and at last the horse returns 
and joins the cavalcade, subdued for half 
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an hour, when the same fight begins again 
and continues at intervals till we arrive 
at our ¢fape. Truly these sons of the 
desert are noble horsemen. Sitting up- 
right in their bigh-peaked saddles they 
appear as they move to be part of the 
mettled horses upon which they have 
spent their lives since their cradles, and 
in their white burnouses and turbans they 
are veritably like flying clouds as they are 
borne along at headlong speed over the 
sand, 

We halted for the night at the wells of 
Bir Taddart, and after an hour or two with 
the quail in some patches of barley, we 
change our clothes for dinner and watch 
from our tents one of the great sights in the 
desert —the sunset. We see the setting 
sun low down upon the horizon, lighting 
up the whole desert around us with those 
exquisite, roseate tints never seen but in 
Africa, melting by degrees into purple, 
green, and yellow in a way impossible to 
paint, but very pleasant to remember 
whilst shivering in Scotland. Down goes 
the sun’s disc bathed in a golden glory, 
and as it slowly descends below the hori- 
zon the turbaned Mussulmans again fall 
prostrate on their faces, rendering praise 
to Allah, just as they had done when it 
was seen by them ascending from the 
horizon. After an excellent dinner, with 
the inevitable diffa, we are dismissed to 
our tents. 

But how is it possible on such a night, 
and even tired as we are, to seek sleep! 
Glorious as has been the day, with its 
bizarre lights and its health-giving sun, it 
cannot compare in beauty with the mys- 
tery of the night scenes. There is no 
moon, but, as if to compensate for the loss 
of the brightness of the queen of the night, 
the whole firmament of the heavens is 
lighted up by the myriad lamps of the 
stars in their courses. So close seems 
their companionship that one uncon- 
sciously raises a hand in order to pluck 
one down as a light for the tent. The 
whole air is balmy with adelicious scent, 
extracted from the desert flowers by the 
copious dews. As the eye is dreamily 
turned from the heavens, it rests in tran- 
quil enjoyment on a strange effect of ché- 
aroscuro in the camp itself. The fires in 
the tents of the Arabs and the torches 
round the camp to keep off wild beasts, 
shine on the swarthy features of the spahis 
and muleteers as they sit enveloped in 
their burnouses, looking like ghosts amid 
the flickering shadows, and listening in 
rapt silence to the extempore and mourn- 


| ful song of a dervish who has followed our 
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It con- 


caravan. 
sists of an oft-repeated dirge in a minor 


This music is peculiar. 


key, sung with defective intonation. It is 
accompanied by a tom-tom beaten with 
the left hand, and while to a European 
ear it lacks form, it seems wonderfully 
well attuned to the surroundings of an 
Eastern night, and when, at last, sheer 
fatigue drives us to our beds, the music 
almost at once lulls us to sleep. 

Next day we bore due west to the wells 
of Bir Taddart, our course from Bir Djahli 
having been planned with a view to find- 
ing water at ancient Roman wells estab- 
lished in a line at this part of the Sahara, 
and which have been repaired and re- 
stored by our general during his long 
administration, to the incalculable good 
of the poor people. The desert water has 
a most peculiar and disagreeable taste, 
but has good medicinal properties, Al- 
though our caid perforce had to drink it 
in large quantities, we seldom did so, and 
then only when we could get nothing else. 
We had here some capital quail shooting, 
as the crops were just about to be cut and 
the barley afforded excellent covert. Dur- 
ing the night we had a slight blow of 
scirocco, and when I woke up in the 
morning I found that my bed was full of 
sand which had penetrated in some mys- 
terious manner through the tightly rolled 
blankets. 

We visited next day another Roman 
well, Bir Rouedgel, and tarried for the 
night at the Bivouache de l’Ouazerne. 

Here to our great regret we had to part 
with our caid, the limit of whose territory 
we had now reached, and we in fact found 
awaiting us our new caid, Si Hassein Ben 
Naceur, a_ handsome, spiritual-looking 
man, claiming descent from Mahomet. 

Next morning he led us northward to 
his capital, Khanga-Sidi-Nadji, two miles 
from which piace we were met by a large 
cavalcade of richly dressed and splendidly 
mounted men, consisting of his five broth- 
ers in their green caftans and their cava- 
liers, We saw several oases like “islets 
in the sea” in the distance upon our left 
flank. We were now leaving the desert 
and approaching the red mountains, and 
arrived at a fine river — the Oued-el-Arab 
— which flows from there. 

All of a sudden, from an eminence we 
saw below us a mighty grove of thousands 
of splendid palms, “their heads in the sun 
and their feet in the water,” raising their 
crests above the mosque and town of sun- 
dried mud which spread irregularly up the 
slopes of the colored mountains. It would 


require the artist’s palette to give even a 
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faint idea of our beautiful ride from this 
point. The long line of horsemen cross- 
ing and re-crossing the river amidst palms, 
apricots, figs, almonds, and a_ perfect 
wealth of tropical vegetation ; the glorious 
sun lighting up the beauty and richness of 
the dress of the riders and of the harness 
of their horses — all of this presented a 
vision of Oriental sp!endor. 

On winds the procession through giade 
and river till we at last pass through the 
gateway of the curious, irregular city, and 
the Arabs come forth and salute us at every 
step. Finally, we arrived in a large en- 
closure planted with paims and fruit-trees 
of every kind, and there we found our 
tents pitched under the palms opposite 
our caid’s palace. The caid gave us in 
his pavilion a truly Oriental banquet, and 
after a siesta we explored the oasis. It is 
of very large extent, and the river runs 
winding along its whole length through a 
wealth of vegetation and countless gardens 
of fruit-trees, each garden being enclosed 
by walls of sun-dried mud to protect it 
from the invasion of the sand driven by 
the scirocco from the desert. 

I shall not soon forget the walk I took 
with my camera amid the groves of fruit- 
trees and under the majestic colonnades of 
proud palms. It is almost impossible to 
conceive anything in created nature so 
beautiful as an oasis. The whole sur- 
roundings seem completely to enthral the 
senses, and one imagines one walks in a 
garden of Eden planted by Eastern fairies, 
The only dark side to the picture is the 
aspect of the natives who inhabit this par- 
adise. They are miserably clad and dirty, 
and appear to be nearly all of them suffer- 
ing from ophthalmia or blindness. 

It was with sorrowful hearts that we, 
after a few days’ sojourn, turned our backs 
on beautiful Khanga, although our general 
endeavored to mitigate our regrets by 
promising us a return journey through the 
valley of Beni-barbar, very little known 
even to the French, and the most interest- 
ing of all the valleys in the upper Sahara. 

We rode up the banks of the Oued-el- 
Arab, crossing and re-crossing the river as 
it ran through a gorge so narrow that there 
was barely sufficient room for the river it- 
self, or.the little dangerous path which had 
been cut out of the great crags towering 
overhead in fantastic shapes and in colors 
of ochre, white, carmine, and deep red. 
Then we passed over great chains of moun- 
tain and denuded rock twisted and excori- 
ated in chaotic confusion, such as one 
might imagine to exist ina planet different 
from our own. Farther on we met enor- 
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mous masses of rock which had fallen in 
great blocks like undermined pillars, and 
whose d@ébris was reared as a barrier across 
the valley. 

All of a sudden, as before, we saw 
stretching below us the second oasis which 
flourishes on the banks of this treasure of 
a river. Here (Taboui-ahmet) we rested 
under the welcome shade of a grove of 
mighty palms by the side of the stream, 
Carpets were spread on the sward, and we 
sat down beside the general, the sheikh 
bringing us coffee and cigarettes. Then 
the Arabs who had flocked from afar 
were permitted an audience, and soon our 
general was surrounded by scores of 
squatting and excited Arabs. After listen- 
ing to their grievances and distributing 
fruit-trees for them to plant, the order to 
remount was given, and on we went till at 
I P.M. we arrived at Ouldja, the third oasis 
on the river, and which, though smaller 
than Khanga, struck me as being even 
more of an artist’s paradise. Owing to 
the intense heat our déjeuner was spread 
inthe mud bordj of the sheikh. There 
were no chairs to sit upon, but we en- 
sconced ourselves in niches in the walls, 
on which skins and carpets were spread. 
Again I took another solitary walk, and 
longed to stay and spend a month in this 
lovely spot. The limpid stream, the fruit- 
trees in their wealth, and the glorious sun 
shining through the palms reflecting the 
vegetation in the pearly pools, made one 
dream one was in paradise. 

At 3 P.M. we again started off through 
savage defiles, rocks of gypsum, all terri- 
bly scarped by the sun and quite bare of 
any vegetation, and again we suddenly 
came upon another wealth of greenery, the 
sacred oasis of Keiran. Here the river, 
which hitherto has been winding amongst 
burnt-up rocks, widens out, and upon the 
alluvial soil brought down from the moun- 
tains the oasis flourishes. The contrast 
was very striking between the dead and 
silent nature by which we were surrounded 
and the smiling, fertile nature upon which 
we had so suddenly emerged. We are 
now in the country of the true Berbers, a 
race altogether distinct in manner and 
appearance from the lazy, tent-loving 
Bedouin of the Sahara. Here lives a 
great marabout, who from his sacred char- 
acter is looked upon as asaint, and who is 
the head of a confraternity of Islam which 
dwell in a convent attached to the mosque. 
The great man received us in the mosque, 
and we sat in the dim religious light of 
the building on straw mats, and were given 
coffee and cigarettes. In the evening he 
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sent us for our dinner a diffa, cous-cous, 
honey, and excellent scones made by the 
ladies of the harem. 

Next day, starting at daybreak, after a 
few hours’ journey over the same difficult 
country, and in which we struck away 
from the river to the south-east, we found 
ourselves upon the summit of a range of 
mountains from which we had a superb 
and farewell view of the Sahara, It lay 
stretched below us in all its solitude, and 
as we looked down upon it from a great 
altitude, and in an exceedingly bright and 
clear atmosphere, we secured a much more 
realistic idea of its illimitable size than we 
did when our tents were actually pitched 
on its sands. 

The mountains now changed their as- 
pect of rugged excoriation, and we came 
at intervals upon vegetation and little 
fields of barley surrounded by mud walls. 
All this prepared us for signs of civiliza- 
tion, and at last we found ourselves gazing 
upon the face of a yellow mountain like a 
table which hung over a deep valley, and 
upon which we descried rocks with pigeon 
holes in them. This was Djellal. 

It took our eyes some time even with 
the aid of glasses to make out any sign of 
human life. But as we approached nearer 
we saw acomplete village perched upon 
the perpendicularly placed table of rocks 
and a large crowd of wretched-looking and 
savage men and women peeping at us from 
behind the walis, and rushing about hither 
and thither with wild cries. At the base 
of the rock we found our tents pitched in 
the midst of fruit-trees in flower. The 
usual “reclamation” took place, and the 
generalhad some trouble with these Ber- 
bers, who are a most lawless and dangerous 
set of people. 

Our next day’s route was very arduous, 
the path being almost as dangerous as that 
on the Plateau de Brileau. We all rode 
in Indian file over the narrow and giddy 
ledges until we came to a great gorge, 
which seemed asif it had once in the age 
of chaos been the scene of a mighty con- 
vulsion of nature. There were rocks of 
immense height and of every fantastic 
shape poised on the top of each other in 
wild disorder as though at an angle of 45°. 
They are inhabited by a race of Berbers 
who have occupied them, as tradition goes, 
ever since the Saracen invasion. 

Some miles farther on we came upon 
another extraordinary village (Tizigrarine) 
perched upon the top of a mountain in the 
shape of a cylinder. We could see men 
on horseback at the summit of this nat- 
ural fortress, and we found ourselves won- 
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dering how in the world they came there, 
until we discovered a path most cleverly 
cut in a fissure of the rock and carried to 
the top of the fortress by a system of 
steps, beams, and drawbridges — truly an 
engineering four de force. Before the 
days of artillery the place must have been 
well-nigh impregnable, for upon the slight- 
est alarm one or two blows of a hatchet 
would sever the drawbridges and com- 
pletely bar the invader’s access. 

After a short halt we descended into the 
smiling valley of Beni-barbar, in which by 
the side of the river of that name flour- 
ished in profusion olives, figs, and bay- 
trees, And after crossing and re-crossing 
the river several times, we arrived for the 
night at Zaouia, the site of an ancient 
Roman fortified town. 

It was not the beautiful remains of col- 
onnades and arches lying in picturesque 
ruin (many of them dedicated to Septimius 
Severus) which wiil make the picture lin- 
ger for many a long day in our minds, 
but the great natural beauty of the situa- 
tion, The ruins lay in the centre of a 
great forest of olives, finer than any I ever 
saw either in Italy or in the south of 
France, and it was easy to believe when 
one gazed upon the great gnarled trunks 
that the Arab tradition, that they were 
planted by the Romans, was well founded. 
Our tents were pitched in this glorious 
grove, and the scene under the magic 
light of the moon was quite enchanting. 

Our march next day through this green 
valley was like a return to spring from a 
torrid summer. The vegetation was luxu- 
riant, and the sun’s fiery rays were tem- 
pered by a cool wind. We passed our 
next night at Taberga, wherea very law- 
less race came down upon us, but were 
kept at a respectful distance by the 
spahis. 

We rode for three more days at an alti- 
tude of four thousand feet in bitter cold 
weather, which nearly petrified us, and 
the fires kindled periodically upon the 
march by the spahis by setting light to 
stretches of halfa grass were most wel- 
come. We arrived at Khenchela on the 
nineteenth day after our start. 

We had certainly had a wonderful expe- 
dition. We had in safety made a danger- 
ous march over the inhospitable upper 
Sahara. We had been warmed by the 
glorious sun which shines on the lower 
Sahara, and had had more than a glimpse 
of the every-day life of those whose home 





itis. But lastly, and chiefly, we had not 
only quelled the fever of travel raging | 
within us, but we were able to rejoice in | 


the pleasant if somewhat selfish thought 
that we had been able to explore regions 
(thanks to the kindness of hosts) upon 
which no Englishman and no Scotsman 
save ours2!ves had ever planted foot. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
IN YOUNG PARLIAMENTARY DAYS. 


UP to the passing of the Municipal Re- 
form Act in 1832, the Corporation of Hythe 
met annually in a room over the porch of 
the parish church, to elect the mayor and 
transact other business. The right of the 
civil authority to locate itself in the church 
dates back so far that its origin is lost. 
Even after the Corporation had abandoned 
the practice of holding meetings in this 
room, they retained it as a storehouse of 
papers and records. Thirty years ago, 
some alterations taking place in the build- 
ings, a mass of old papers were conven- 
iently gathered in one corner of the room 
preliminary to burning them. They were 
rescued by the opportune arrival of the 
mayor, who subsequently handed them 
over to the custody of the town clerk, Mr. 
George Wilks. This gentleman has found 
leisure to make a partial examination of 
the pile, which turns out to be treasure- 
trove, carrying back the history of the 
town to Plantagenet times, presenting, 
amongst other views, a rare picture of the 
growth of parliamentary representation. 

Hythe, as one of the Cinque Ports, re- 
turned two members to the Parliament 
summoned on the 14th December, 1264, 
this being the first time the representa- 
tives of towns met in Parliament. It was 
the period of the war between the Barons 
and Henry III., the king being at the time 
a prisoner in the hands of the Earls of 
Leicester and Gloucester. The work for 
which this Parliament was specially sum- 
moned was to decide upon the terms upon 
which the king and his son Edward, also- 
a prisoner, might be released. 

Thereafter, whenever a Parliament met, 
the king was bound to send to the warden 
of the Cinque Ports writs, causing to be 
elected for each port “two able and skilful 
barons.” It was ordained that such barons 
should have their reasonable costs and 
expenses paid by their constituents, reck- 
oning from the first day upon which they 
set forth upon their legislative duties to 
the day on which they returned to their 
homes. Amongst the documents found 
in the Hythe chest are particulars of some 
of the disbursements. Ona faded sheet 
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of paper, nearly six hundred years old, 
the following is written : — 


Mem. That Henry Philipot and John 
Skynnere, barons of the Parliament held at 
Westminster, 16th October, in the 7th year 
of the reign of King Henry V., after the Con- 
quest of England, made account in the Com- 
mon Hall, 29th day of November in the above 
year, of their expenses going there and return- 
ing for 35 days, whereof the sum of wages is 
48 15s. And for fees to doorkeeper at the 
Parliament, 12d., and there is owed to them 
47 6s., whereof they received afterwards, 

6s. 8d., and they are owed £4 95. 4d. 
hereof are paid £4 6s. 8d. 


John Skynnere was evidently a person- 
age inthe town, There is another entry 
which should make the mouth of Lord 
Dufferin water, showing how John Skyn- 
nere entertained the lieutenant (constable) 
of Dover Castle at breakfast, and was 
“allowed for the same six rabbits, 15¢.; 
two capons, 12d.; ale, 9}d.” The lieu- 
tenant of Dover Castle, tempo 1419-20, 
seems to have been partial to rabbits. 
The first entry is under date August, 1419. 
In October of the following year we find 
the new member for Hythe, Alexander 
Appulford, credited in the town accounts 
with allowance for “three rabbits for the 
Lieutenant of Dover Castle’s breakfast, 
74@.; and three capons, 18¢.” To pro- 
vide breakfast for the lieutenant of Dover 
Castle was evidently the first duty of the 
newly elected member. In the Town 
Council ledger of the year 1420 there is 
entry of an allowance to Johannes Leghe 
of “2d., for vinegar for. Lieutenant of 
Dover Castle’s breakfast.” Whether this 
was in supplement of rabbits and capons 
does not appear. There is no other entry 
on the breakfast account for this year, nor 
does the lieutenant, having shared this 
twopennyworth of vinegar, appear to have 
again breakfasted at the expense of the 
barons of Hythe. 

It is odd to be reminded by these musty 
papers that at the beginning of things 
Parliaments were annua!. In 1330 it was 
enacted that “a Parliament should be 
holden every year once, and more often if 
need be.” During the half-century reign 
of Henry III. record is found of forty- 
eight sessions of Parliament. In 1641 
the Triennial Act was passed. This was 
repealed in 1664, re-enacted in 1694, and 
in 1716 the term was extended to seven 
years, in the teeth of the Tories, who then 
believed in annual Parliaments. 

At the beginning, parliamentary repre- 
sentation was regarded as a burden alike 


nity that paid their expenses. All kinds 
of devices were hit upon in order to re- 
duce expenses. In the twenty-second 
year of Henry VI., the following resolu- 
tion was passed at a Brotherhood and 
Guestling, as were called the meetings of 
the barons of the Ports: “ Resolved to 
make interest that certain burgesses of 
Parliament returned for the Cinque Ports 
may be permitted to return home after 
abiding four weeks and part to remain as 
was used by old custom.” In 1586 Hythe 
had a stroke of high good luck. Ina 
memorandum dated the * XXIX. daye of 
December, 1586,” it is set forth how “ Mr. 
John Smyth, of Westernhanger, gent., is 
chosen and elected to be one of the bur- 
gesses for the sayd towne to the Parlia- 
ment, and he to serve it gratis.” The 
other member was Mr. Dalmington, who 
undertook to perform the duties for 2s. a 
day, being one-half the amount allowed to 
Christopher Honiwood, gent., his prede- 
cessor, who drew 4s. It is true Mr. Dal- 
mington stipulated for a payment of gs. to 
meet his expenses on repairing to London, 
and a similar sum for the return journey. 

Mr. Honiwood’s colleague in the repre- 
sentation of Hythe was Mr. Thomas 
Bodly, known to fame this day as the 
founder of the Bodleian Library. Another 
ancient member for Hythe was Jacob des 
Bouverie, founder of the house of which 
the Earl of Radnor is to-day the head. 
The family came over from Flanders, set- 
tling in Canterbury about the year 1567. 
In 1697 Jacob des Bouverie, who had 
mightily flourished, bought the land upon 
which a great portion of Folkestone is 
now built, the rents whereof worthily 
maintain the earldom of Radnor. Jacob 
des Bouverie represented Hythe in Par- 
liament in the years 1695 and 1698. 

As time went on a seat in Parliament 
began to be sought after by well-to-do 
persons. The lord warden of the Cinque 
Ports boldly asserted the right of presen- 
tation, an assumption that led to some 
quaint correspondence, to be found in the 
treasure-trove from the church porch. 
The barons occasionally resented the ine 
terference of the lord warden. But if he 
was peremptory, as he usually was, they 
gave in. In any case, having once set- 
tled who was to be their candidate, the 
good burgesses were earnest in their en- 
deavor to get something out of him. Op- 
portunity for urging this request was 
found in the ceremony of induction as a 
freeman of the borough, which the bur- 





gesses insisted upon asa preliminary to 


by the members chosen and the commu- | the new member taking his seat in Parlia- 














IN YOUNG PARLIAMENTARY DAYS, 


ment. 
was to the fore, showed himself coy, 
pleaded various excuses for inability to 
— to Hythe, and, as a last resource, 

egged that a commission of freeholders 
might wait upon him at his residence and 


The new member, suspecting what 


there administer the oath. Under date 
the gth March, 1613, the assembly of 
mayor and jurats communicated to the 
Earl of Northampton, lord warden, with 
respect to Sir Lyonell Cranfield, knight, 
whom, on his lordship’s nomination, they 
had elected as one of the burgesses for 
the port. ‘ May it therefore please yor. 
good Lop.” they wrote, “that he may 
come to take ye said Oath here amongst 
us, the rather because wee desire to be 
acquainted with him, and alsoe would re- 
quest him in sumthinge for the p’ticular 
good of this towne.” 

Sir Henry Wood, treasurer to the queen- 
mother, Henrietta Maria, was elected on 
the 26th October, 1662; but as an entry 
shows, it was ordered that “he should be 
returned after he shall have first made his 
appearance at Hythe and take the oath of 
a freeman of this town, and not before.” 
Sir Henry was very shy, pleading his duty 
to the queen-mother, and other reasons, 
for not making the acquaintance of his 
constituents. After long haggling three 
of the jurats were appointed a commission 
to go to London, to “see Sir Henry Wood 
about the building of boats and to sweare 
him.” The result is recorded in an entry 
regarding a meeting held on 22nd Decem- 
ber, 1662, where the commissioners made 
relation “of their journey to London, to 
administer the oath of a Freeman to Sir 
Henry Wood, according to the late order 
of the House, and of Sir Henry Wood’s 
expressions to adventure £40, or twice as 
much as any other man also shall adven- 
ture, but the fishermen of this towne see- 
ing no encouragement therein att first, 
nothing is done at this tyme.” 

As the centuries rolled on the value of 
a seat increased, the vails of members 
grew heavier, and were apparently more 
readily bestowed. Hercules Baker, one 
of the barons in Parliament in the year 
1728, endowed Hythe with a new bridge. 
In 1741 new water-pipes were laid down 
from the town cistern. At the end of the 
specification of the work it is ecstatically 
written, “All done at ye charge of Her- 
cules Baker, Esq.” In 1727, the newly 
elected member presented the town with 
new maces, which to this day bear the 





inscription, “The gift of Thomas Hales, 
Esq., Lieutenant of Dover Castle and mem- | 
ber for this port, 1744.” This same gentle- | 
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man had, seventeen years earlier, offered 
himself for election with lavish promise 
of what he would do in return for the honor. 
There is no mistake about the bargain. 
It is written in clerkly handwriting, and 
endorsed “ Hayles, Esq. His Agreement 
in case he was chosen our Representa- 
tive.” The particulars run as follows :— 


A debt upon the Corporation of £50. 

An Arch Bridge of Stone, West end of the 
town. 

Stone steps going up to the Church. 

Jurats’ and Commoners’ Seats and new Pulpit. 

Sergeants’ Maces. 


I agree to the performance of the above 
written articles if elected a member of 
the Town and Port of Hythe. 
Witness my hand, 
TuHos. HALEs. 


If the members gave, they also received. 
For his bridge and waterpipes, Hercules 
Baker, Esgq., finally obtained the treasurer- 
ship of Greenwich Hospital, whilst Wil- 
liam Glanville, who erected the stone steps 
that to this day lead up to the parish 
church, was made one of the commission- 
ers of his Majesty’s revenue in Ireland, and 
doubtless during the term of his office 
pocketed enough to cover the steps with 
golden guineas. 

Bribery and corruption were, in truth, 
leading agencies in the election of mem- 
bers for Hythe, in which respect it is 
doubtless a representative of all other con- 
stituencies atthe time. At Sandling Park, 
the home of the Deedes family, who had 
been intimately associated with Hythe 
since Cromwell’s day, there is preserved 
some correspondence about a famous elec- 
tion contest that began in January, 1767, 
and was continued till the 16th of March, 
1768. Lord George Sackville, son of the 
Duke of Dorset, lord warden in succession 
to Prince George of Denmark, husband of 
Queen Anne, had been returned, as a mat- 
ter of course, member for Hythe. Lord 
Holdernesse, the succeeding lord warden, 
when installed, naturally insisted upon 
nominating his own man whenever a va- 
cancy should occur. Lord George Sack- 
ville stubbornly fought the place, and the 
correspondence sets forth with delightful 
frankness how the freemen of Hythe were 
got at, and how much the process cost. 
The contest was of direct interest to cer- 
tain ladies, seeing that they, being born of 
a freeman, carried with them as a mare 
riage dower the freedom of the borough. 
How this affected the interest of the swain 
appears from the following passage in a 
letter dated 29th September, 1767, and 
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addressed to Mr. Deedes, at Sandling 
Park : — 

Mr. Le Geit has sent for Goldup, the Fa- 
ther of the Person who is to be married to 
Simmons’s Daughter, of Hothfield. The 
Other Side have offered to put the young man 
into a Farm at Michaelmas, to Stock the 
Farm for him, to give him the Stock and One 
Years Rent—Tourney’s Farm at Elham, 
rated at £45 p. ann. He spoke to him in the 
name of Mr. and Mrs. Barrett, and the Old 
man promised if he had any Influence over 
the Son, he should not engage to them, till he 
had seen Mr. Sawbridge. He said he thought 
in less than a weeke his son would be much 
pressed. 


Three or four hundred years ago it seems 
to have been expected of M.P.s that they 
should act as London correspondents for 
their constituents, sending them scraps 
of news from headquarters. Sir Henry 
Heyman, constable (or lieutenant as he 
was then called) of Dover Castle during 
the Commonwealth, was elected to what 
was known as the Short Parliament, 
though it lasted long enough to formulate 
and decree the constitutional principle 
that statement of grievance precedes 
grantingof supply. Writing from “ Black- 
fryers” on the 17th of January, 1640, Sir 
Henry Heyman says : — 

Here hath been all this Christmas great 
feares at designes upon the Parliament, in so 
much that we were forced for some days to 
adjourn into London as a Committee. The 
malignant party that contrived these mischiefs 
endeavored (but in vain) to have raised forces, 
as you may perceive, by order of Digby and 
Lunsford. 


This letter breaks off here, portion of a 
sheet being missing. It takes up the story 
with the statement: “ Twelve bishops this 
day came to their answere and pleaded not 
guilty, and have day fora further answer 
till Tuesday comes seae-night ” (se’nnight). 

Parliament was at this time evidently in 
a parlous state, fearing every hour to be 
fallen upon and destroyed. 


We heare [Sir Henry writes in this same 
letter] there is preparac’one in France both 
of men and ships for England; pray if you 
heare so let me know it, and provide your- 
selves for defence. There is an ordinance 
coming forth to get the whole Kingdom in a 
capacity for defending itself in these danger- 
ous times, which I will send you as soon as 
it comes out. Captain Epsly would do well 
to look to his Castle [Sandgate], and to en- 
deavor to get it into better posture for service 
than I doubt it is. The Houses of Parlia- 
ment are guarded constantly by 600 of the 
trained bands of London and Middlesex, and 
ten horse appointed as scouts to give intelli- 


gence upon occasion of attempt upon them, 
and this day we adjourned into London till 
Thursday, not as a house but as a Committee ; 
the Lords have done the like. 


Hythe, with other more modern Parlia- 
mentary boroughs, will be contested at the 
forthcoming general election, It is pleas- 
ant for us at this time of day to reflect that 
we are not as these old burgesses and 
barons were, that there is no longer undue 
influence in any shape at Pariiamentary 
elections, and that candidates neither de- 
sire nor have any grounds for expecting 
personal advancement as an incident col- 
lateral to possession of a seat in the House 
of Commons. Now none are for a party, 
but all are for the State. 

HENRY W. Lucy. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE MAFIOSI. 


THE Italian Mafia of to-day is not a 
complex organization with constitution, 
ordinances, and by-laws, but a community 
of sentiment striving to preserve the 
feudal institution of personal vengeance, 
and warring against State interference 
with individual license. There are, how- 
ever, within this great solidarity of male- 
factors numerous bands of criminals 
having a formal organization, and special 
fields of action as brigands, cattle-thieves, 
contrabandists, intimidators, and extor- 
tioners, in family or personal groups, such 
as the Posa, Fratuzzi, Amoroso, Stop- 
paglieri, Fratellanza, Cosca, Mala Vita, 
and Carciolo. All these societies have 
their officers, rules, oaths, and penalties — 
or usually one penalty, death. 

A direct outgrowth of feudalism, the 
Mafia originated in Florence and Genoa 
at a time when the retainers of the later 
medizval nobles lounged about the now 
deserted palaces, waiting for the bidding 
of their masters to carry out some new 
assassination in the constant campaign of 
private vengeance. Unlike Nihilism, the 
Mafia is not strictly a secret society ; it is 
non-political, and is the development and 
perfection of a supreme power directed 
to every kind of evil; it ts the instinctive 
solidarity, brutal and selfish, that unites — 
to the injury of the State, of laws, and of 
organized society — all individuals that de- 
sire to obtain their living not by labor, but 
by violence, trickery, and intimidation. 

In every part of Italy it is undoubtedly 
|a power of malignant activity, which in 
| these days of unrest and anarchy is rap- 
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idly extending its nefarious influences. 
The difference between the rich and the 
poor Mafiosi is merely one of degree. 
The wealthy proprietor becomes an ally 
either to carry on an hereditary feud, to 
make himself a beneficiary of past crimes, 
or merely to gratify adesire for power. If 
he is not in voluntary sympathy with the 
offenders, he is constrained to lend him- 
self directly or indirectly to their schemes, 
Otherwise, a gun-shot, a general slaughter 
of his cattle, a fire that consumes his 
harvest, a threatening letter or sequestra- 
tion of his person reminds him that, while 
the law has many formalities and delays, 
the action of the Mafiais summary. He 
tarely hesitates longer as to where he shall 
attach his interests; if he does, his own 
life pays for the delay. It happens thus 
that a family may be obliged to witness 
the murder of a relative and remain silent, 
rather than incur the further action of the 
Mafia, as they would do by having re- 
course to the criminal courts. 

A similar interest impels the peasant to 
seek the protection of the lawless, no mat- 
ter what his better inclinations may be. 
Should he seek a livelihood by honest 
labor alone, he will find himself despised, 
oppressed, and almost starved; but if he 
violates the law, the Mafia protects him, 
conceals him, provides him with funds, 
and contrives that he shall escape punish- 
ment. Then the obscurity in which he has 
dwelt hitherto is exchanged for the esteem 
of all other delinquents, by whom he is 
acclaimed as a man of honor, and one who 
has proved himself worthy of a place in 
the ranks of those who have shielded him. 
There is a distinction between the Mafiosi 
of the mountains and those of the sea- 
shore, especially those of the commercial 
cities. Inthe mountains the crimes are 
of a ruder sort — stealing and slaughtering 
Cattle, incendiarism, and other outrages; 
along the coast and in the cities, the alli- 
ance works with fraud, extortion, and 
assassination, with a cunning skill that 
attains to the perfection of a fine art. 

The most important and general of the 
meeting-places of the Mafia are the great 
cattle fairs, of which a regular series is 
held from April until October. Here they 
assemble from Palermo, Girgenti, Calta- 
nisetta, Trapani, and other provinces ; and 
allies of every grade adjust their reciprocal 
interests, devise their criminal projects, 
and plan the execution of them. These 
fairs are the interprovincial congresses of 
the organization, and especially of the 
agricultural members. For the inter- 
‘change of opinion they use a certain jar- 
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gon, intonation, and gesticulation of their 
own. For instance, the word for prison is 
“cullegiu ” (college); for manacles, “cu- 
runa ” (rosary) ; for sword, “ statia ” (steel- 
yard); * Be’lassalu stari ” (Let him alone) 
is to be translated ; “ This man deserves a 
severe lesson; now is not the time; we'll 
meet him alone, and take him while he 
is off his guard.” The true Mafiosi are 
polished villains, They assume towards 
their enemy the language and bearing of 
fraternal good-humor, or ingenuousness, 
and suffer a blow without remonstrance; 
but at night assassinate him. The keynote 
of the whole alliance is “Omerta,” the 
exact etymology of which has long been in 
dispute. The majority of Italian writers 
believe it to be derived from “uomo” 
(man), that is, to be a man; but Alonghi, 
one of the most authoritative writers on 
the subject of criminal bands in Italy, 
thinks that it signifies “humility”—a 
definition that finds support in the assumed 
humility of the real Mafiosi. Toa member 
of the society “ Omerta ” is the one virtue 
that includes and supersedes all others. 

Members of the Mafia have many secret 
maxims, which are learned by heart on ad- 
mittance to the alliance. The following 
are some of these rules of conduct: The 
poor resort to force, fools resort to law. 
Take the life of whoever makes you lose 
the means of living. Be respectful to offi- 
cers of the law, but stand afar off. If I 
die, I will be buried ; if I live you will be. 
Of what does not concern you say neither 
good nor evil. Testimony is good unless 
given against yourneighbor. He that dies 
is buried, he that lives gets married. An 
influential friend is worth more than a 
thousand “lire” in your pockets. Impris- 
onment, sickness, and misfortune prove 
the hearts of friends. 

The essence of the constitution of the 
various bands of the alliance, in city and 
country alike, is as follows: 1st, Ready, 
passive, and constant obedience to the 
head of the band. 2d, Absolute silence as 
to the composition and enterprises of the 
band. 3d, Material, moral, and pecuniary 
aid to all members, and especially when 
arrested. 4th, Never to have recourse to 
legal authority, but to refer all disputes to 
the leader of the band. The penalty for 
a violation of any of these obligations is 
invariably death. 

In all the societies the character of ini- 
tiation is the same. The candidate takes 
his place before a table on which the effigy 
ofasaintis displayed. The neophyte then 
offers his right hand to the two associates 
who have presented him for membership, 
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and they cut his thumb until enough blood 
has flowed to smear the effigy. He then 
takes the oath and sets fire to the saint. 
The candidate is afterwards required to 
shoot at a crucifix as a symbol of his will- 
ingness to assassinate any person, how- 
ever dear to him. Colacino, in his 
“ Rivista di Discipline Carcerarie,” gives 
the oath of the Fratellanza as: “I swear 
on my honor to be faithful to the Fratel- 
lanza as the Fratellanza is faithful to me. 
As this saint is buried and these drops of 
my blood, so will I shed all my blood for 
the Fratellanza; and as these ashes and 
this blood cannot be restored, so can I 
never be released from the Fratellanza.” 

The formula for the recognition of one 
member by another is somewhat interest- 
ing. The colloquy begins with a familiar 
question: “Have you a cigar stump? 
My tooth aches.” ‘ Yes.” “ What time 
is it?” “My watch is thirty minutes 
slow.” “How long since?” Since 
the 25th of March, the day of the Annun- 
ciation.” ** Where were you on that day?” 
“I was at—— ” (here he names the place 
where he was initiated). ‘“ Whom do you 
adore?” “The sun and the moon.” 
“Who is your god?” “Aremi ” (a play- 
ing-card). 

The Mala Vita, the organization of which 
is very elaborate, is divided into three 
sections —the Camorristi, Picciotti, and 
Giovinotti. The oath of initiation is com- 
prehensive : “ With one foot in the grave 
and the other in chains, I swear to aban- 
don father, mother, wife, children, and all 
kindred in order to make war upon the 
infamous and to protect the humble.” 
The object of this society is theft, the 
fundamental principle being that “ those 
who possess nothing have a right to live 
at the expense of those who have prop- 
erty.” The license to steal is given to all 
members ; but they are required to divide 
the spoils with the Camorristi. The other 
obligations imposed upon members are 
similar to those already mentioned. 

If a member of the Mafia is arrested, 
the machinery of the fraternity is put into 
play at once, and much ingenuity is dis- 
played to secure his release. Should it 
happen that the case is referred to the 
criminal court, there commences a series 
of intrigues and intimidations that con- 
tinue until the jury have given a verdict. 
The names of the jury are first procured, 
and attempts are made to influence those 
who may be engaged. A possible jury- 
man hears intimations that the prisoner is 
the victim of the plots of his enemies, but 
that he also has many powerful friends, 
who will defend him at any cost, and, if 
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Re- 
marks of this last kind rarely fail of their 
purpose, for cases are known where jury- 
men and witnesses have been murdered 
the day following thaton which a prisoner 


necessary, punish his persecutors. 


has been found guilty. Money is used 
with both jurymen and witnesses, if they 
are susceptible to that argument; and the 
organization seldom fails in its afforts to 
secure an acquittal. In fact, it is impos- 
sible for a jury to do its duty with the 
Damoclean sword of the Mafia hanging 
over its head. 

When the society is short of money, 
subscriptions are requested with a polite- 
ness so formal as to be humorous. The 
preliminary movement is a threatening 
letter, full of “humility,” and couched in 
artful terms of diplomacy. It begins with 
a flourish of titles: “ Your Excellency and 
your illustrious Lady have an abundance, 
and it is necessary to make an appeal to 
your generosity, though it is unfortunate 
that your Excellency should be disturbed. 
Some poor fathers of family are in great 
destitution, and ask for ” [here the amount 
is inserted] “because their dependents 
are many.” They are sure he will grant 
their request, and beg to assure him of 
their eternal gratitude and unconditional 
devotion, and they also add that he will be 
“left in peace.” If, after some days, no 
response is made, a second letter follows, 
in which the writer intimates that, because 
of the delay, he himself is being suspected 
of treachery to his fellow-sufferers, who 
are now discussing the use of harsh meas- 
ures. Then, if the recipient of these 
communications still remains silent, woe 
betide him! The heads of family issue 
their final warning: “You are a dead 
man !” or, “ You will pay dearly for this!” 
The police are informed, and make a fruit- 
less search for the offender and his accom- 
plices, For a time, when the informer 
goes out, he takes a protective escort of a 
few friends or servants; but lulled to a 
sense of security by two or three months 
of immunity from attack, he finally ven- 
tures out alone, is assassinated, and all the 
—_— knows whence the blow 
e ° 

That the strength and influence of the 
Mafia is recognized with apprehension by 
the Italian government is undeniable ; and 
facts revealed at the recent trials at Bari 
and New Orleans tend to confirm the 
opinion that it is now closely allied with 
the Anarchist movement. Notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of the Italian police, its 
power is rapidly increasing, and its atti- 
tude towards both government and society 
is certainly the reverse of reassuring. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE ULSTERMAN IN AMERICA. 

Now that the eyes of the whole country 
are turned towards Ulster, the moment is 
opportune for a brief glance at the not- 
able share her sons took in the founding 
of America. To any one who is in touch 
with genuine American feeling on these 
matters, it would seem almost cruel to 
compare the position held by the two 
branches of the Irish race in the Transat- 
lantic mind. The modern Irish-American, 
the Catholic from the South and West, 
numerically powerful though he be, is an 
importation of yesterday. As a social 
element in American life, he belongs 
wholly to the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. It would be ludicrous to pretend 
that he is regarded by any American who 
is independent of his vote with either lik- 
ing or respect. In fact, the contemptuous 
bitterness with which educated Americans 
in private life inveigh against the Irish 
element in their midst is so unmeasured, 
that even the brutal Saxon and most aban- 
doned of Balfourians cannot help feeling 
something like a touch of weariness, and 
even resentment, at this wholesale denun- 
ciation of his late fellow-subjects. 

In almost grotesque contrast to this is 
the veneration, the profound respect, ac- 
corded to everything connected with the 
Scotch-Irish stock and their history. It is 
hardly too much to say that the two races 
stand, in the estimation of the average 
American, at the opposite poles. The 
modern Irish immigrant suggests to his 
imagination at once a pauper who shuns 
the forest and the prairie, swells the slums 
of the big cities, amasses money by para- 
sitical rather than industrial methods, and 
uses it to debauch the body politic. The 
Scotch-Irishman, on the other hand, is a 
historical figure. In the most critical and 
dramatic periods of American history, 
when the sword and the plough, the rifle 
and the axe, were carving out great States, 
the Ulsterman was conspicuously pre- 
eminent. In the Middle and Southern 
States to-day, when a man is spoken of as 
being of Scotch-Irish stock, a compliment 
is implied as a matter of course in this 
simple statement of a fact. 

The Irish-Protestant Nonconformists 
began their great exodus to America about 
1720. It would be futile to lament at this 
late date the direful policy that drove thou- 
sands upon thousands of the virile race that 
had conquered and civilized Ulster toa dis- 
tant land. A hundred thousand are said 
to have crossed the Atlantic in ten years. 
The civil disabilities under which ecclesi- 





astical intolerance held them were the 
main cause of the long-continued exodus; 
but the confiscation on a colossal scale of 
their improvements by some of the greater 
landlords was a constant source of irrita- 
tion and rupture. The Scotch-Irish im- 
migration was unlike any other great 
movement of population into America, 
either before or since. Such towns as 
there then were they gave no thought to. 
The older farming settlements they left at 
once behind them. The half-settled terri- 
tory further back they rarely stopped in; 
but by far the greater portion went straight 
to the wilderness, and prepared to fight 
both the forest and the Indian. New En- 
gland seems to have been uncongenial to 
these Irish Puritans, and the stream 
flowed, and continued for fifty years to 
flow, into the middle and southern colo- 
nies for the most part. The Ulstermen, 
however, mingled neither with Quaker, 
nor with Dutchman, nor with Cavalier. 
To appreciate the singular independence 
of their settlement, one must call to mind 
the map of the American colonies of that 
date, and the distribution of the colonist 
population. Roughly speaking, the En- 
glish settlements south of New England 
consisted of a strip upon the Atlantic 
coast, averaging perhaps two hundred 
miles in width. Behind this strip — along 
the whole line of its rear — from Georgia 
to the borders of New York, towered the 
frowning ranges of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, while behind the Alleghanies were 
chaos and the dreaded Indian. Into the 
troughs of the mountains, into the densely 
wooded and well-watered valleys that lay 
between the lateral ranges, far in advance 
of the mansion of the planter and the 
farmhouse of the English settler, the 
Ulstermen threw themselves with fearless 
and splendid confidence, They had carved 
out homes once on the stony hillsides of 
Ulster. Their reward had been contempt 
and banishment. This time they were 
determined the fruits of their labors 
should be their own. The exodus was 
divided, and took two different routes. 
One stream poured into the country at 
Philadelphia, the other at Charleston. 
Thence they wert straight to the frontier. 
As years passed on, the northern stream 
pushed its way southwards along the 
slopes of the Alleghanies, and the south- 
ern stream moved northward along the 
same great mountain rampart, till they 
met. Their ministers, their customs, and 
their religion went with them. They 


were nominally within the boundaries and 
‘urisdiction of various colonies. Yet they 
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were neither Carolinians, Virginians, or 
Pennsylvanians, but Scotch-Irishmen al- 
ways, — a sinewy band of fighting farmers, 
that for half a century stood between the 
colonists and the Indians. A generation 
born in the woods arose, that came to be 
known simply as backwoodsmen. And 
the backwoodsmen of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were a type apart as much almost 
from the ordinary colonial as from the 
European. The vanguard of Western 
civilization in those days, it must be re- 
membered, was almost stationary for two 
generations, while the Indian contested 
upon even terms every foot of its advance. 
The Scotch-Irishman, with a leaven of 
kindred spirit, formed the vanguard; and 
a thin line of hardy settlers, stretching one 
thousand miles from north to south, stood 
almost the whole brunt of Indian warfare 
for fifty years. All this time the back- 
woodsmen from Ulster remained a race 
apart. Isolation and the ceaseless strain 
and hardship of their lives modified many 
of their characteristics, and intensified 
others. The most religious grew more 
fanatic, the least zealous lapsed into irreg- 
ularities. Every man was a warrior, liable 
at any moment and ever ready to meet the 
Indian — that greatest of all known savage 
warriors—in deadly conflict alone per- 
haps in the sombre forests that covered 
the whole land. The settlements pushed 
slowly forward. While the plough was 
being driven along the furrow, a loaded rifle 
leant against the nearest tree. The house- 
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wife was ready in her lord’s absence to 
defend the shanty with powder and ball 





AMERICA, 


to the last extremity, for death was infi- 
nitely less to be dreaded than captivity 
when the Red Indian was the foe. The 
Indian in warfare, it must be remembered, 
was really formidable in those days. 
Regular troops, or ordinary colonial mili- 
tia, were at his mercy in the woods. The 
trained backwoodsman alone was able to 
meet him, and even he could not do so 
upon more than equal terms. The great 
fight at the Greenbriar levels, in West 
Virginia, in 1774, is one of the most stirring 
in the whole of Indian warfare. About 
eleven hundred warriors fought upon each 
side, the whites being tried backwoodsmen 
from the Ulster settlements. The latter 
won the day, and it is said by one of the 
greatest authorities on this subject, that it 
is the first authentic occasion on which a 
large body of white troops had actually 
defeated an equal number of Indians. 
Every one knows what a part the Ulster 
immigrants played in the Revolutionary 
War. But the crossing of the Allegha- 
nies, and all that is implied in that short 
phrase, is the greatest contribution that 
the Scotch-Irishman has made to American 
history. The great states of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, the valley of Virginia, and 
the fat plenty of the Ohio basin, are lasting 
monuments to his valor. The familiar 
names and many of the characteristics 
still stamp whole regions as civilized to- 
day as Kent or Hampshire, and we have 
seen ourselves in more than one roomy 
mansion, the old Kentucky rifle and even 
the hunting-shirt of the pioneer ancestor 
from Ulster, preserved as sacred relics. 





ARTIFICIAL ‘‘ WATER Marks.” —Every- 
thing is artificial nowadays, from rubies down- 
wards. One would have thought that, except 
for the possible purposes.of fraud, no object 
would have been gained by the production of 
the ‘‘ water mark” in paper by other than 
the legitimate means, which consist in form- 
ing the device constituting the water mark in 
slight relief on the surface of ‘the roll used in 
forming a film of paper pulp as the initial 
step towards its becoming asheet. Misplaced 
ingenuity has, however, sufficed to produce a 
spurious water mark by mere pressure on the 
finished paper, and it is sometimes of impor- 
tance, particularly in forensic chemistry, to 


distinguish between the real and fictitious. 
Like many such things, it is extremely simple 
when you know how to doit. In the genuine 
water mark the lines consist of portions of 
paper which actually contain less material 
than similar neighboring parts, v iile in spu- 
rious cases the quantity of pape: pulp is the 
same all over, and it is only compressed into 
less thickness along the lines of the so-called 
water mark. If then the paper be caused to 
swell by immersion in a strong solution of 
caustic soda, the compressed fibre will return 
to its original thickness and the water mark 
disappear, while a genuine water mark simi- 
larly treated will become more prominent. 





Industries. 








